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THOUGHT OF THE MONTH 


TURNING THE TIDE OF BUSINESS 


| N RECENT weeks 
many of the na- 
tion's greatest 
business advisors 
and writers have 
been surprised at 
the turn of events 
in the American 
business world. 
They say some- 
thing very unusual 
has happened, and 
that it has flabber- 
gasted them and 
left them in doubt as to the value of 
their previous analyses and ideas of 
what is wrong with America and A- 
merican economics. These writers in 
their newest articles set forth the fact 
that during the early part of 1938 
America was down to the very lowest 
point in economics and in prosperity 
and business success and finances, and 
that not only was money very scarce 
and the money market very tight. but 
that the attitude of the people was at a 
low point, with despondency. depression 
and hopelessness paramount. 

Some of these writers for months had 
been claiming that because of the large 
government expenditures. because of 
the increasing taxes, because of the in- 
terference with big business.” the 
banks were holding fast to money: that 
business men were not expanding in 
their business activities; that persons 
with money were holding fast to it: that 
buying was down to the lowest point. 
and production beginning to cease. and 
altogether they had a very black picture 
of the future of America. Some people 
even tried to claim that until the Presi- 
dent of the United States and Congress 
turned about face in their attitude and 


made many changes, there would be no 
improvement in American conditions. 
and that those conditions would become 
worse. There was a demand that there 
be a different President, a different 
Congress, a different political party in 
contro]. Then, suddenly, in May and 
June, there came a change in business 
conditions, and this change increased so 
that in the middle of June there was a 
bursting forth of better conditions that 
surprised everyone. The stock market 
and Wall Street began to recover, and 
the stock prices to rise. Thousands and 
thousands of men and women took this 
as a sign indicating that prosperity was 
not just around the corner, but that 
some strong wind had blown it from the 
corner into the middle of the block. This 
created hopefulness. and persons every- 
where in every line of business took an 
optimistic attitude and this resulted in 
their talking about the return of pros- 
perity, and within a month conditions 
began to change rapidly. 

Here, in the middle of summer, we 
find conditions improving so that the 
most pessimistic writers and those who 
have tried to analyze conditions in 
America are not only astounded but 
puzzled. They realize that Wall Street 
is not responsible for what happened. 
because Wall Street was taken by sur- 
prise itself. But they do not realize one 
thing that we should understand well, 
and that is, that the prosperity of A- 
merica and its business conditions and 
problems are wholly controlled by the 
attitude of mind of the people. No 
matter what happened first, or what 
was the cause of a little sudden spurt 
of good business, the American people 
suddenly seized upon this little breeze 
of prosperity and decided that good 
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times were close at hand, and that the 
depression was over. As soon as the 
people began to realize that, and began 
to think that way, their whole affairs 
were affected and they began to react 
toward the idea of prosperity and the 
coming of better conditions. 

So we see at the present time the de- 
velopment of a miracle of the mind. We 
have said over and over that the condi- 
tions in any country are not the result 
of the actions of a president or a dicta- 
tor or of his congress or cabinet, but of 
the people themselves, and that if the 
people would become hopeful and op- 
timistic and determined, and would start 
thinking the right way, all of the un- 
pleasant conditions could be changed 
overnight. 


In our little annual booklet of pro- 
phecy issued last year we indicated that 
just such a change as this would occur, 
and that the end of 1938 would see an 
increase in many lines of business and 
an improvement in many ways economi- 
cally. But we do not mean to say at the 
present time, in the middle of 1938, that 
prosperity and economic conditions are 
back to the proper standard. The minds 
of the American people may take an- 
other change. It is possible for the hu- 
man minds of the American people to 
be affected by something and almost 
overnight throw the whole country into 
a depression again. But if the present 
tendency is continued, it will mean that 
more and more persons will take an op- 
timistic attitude and, despite anything 
that the President has done or that 


Congress has done, and despite all of 
the heavy taxes and interferences with 
business, America will rise out of the 
present depression and out of all its 
other unpleasant conditions and become 
mighty and powerful again. 

The whole thing rests in the mind of 
mankind and not in his banks or in his 
politicians or in his laws or rules that 
govern each state and each section of 
the country. It will be interesting, there- 
fore, for all of us, as students of human 
psychology, to watch what occurs now 
throughout the rest of this summer and 
the fall and winter. If there are no 
further artificial war scares, and no 
further campaigns or propaganda try- 
ing to limit and restrict the thinking of 
the American people, it will rise to a 
high power. America can be the richest, 
most powerful, happiest and most suc- 
cessful nation in the world, and its suc- 
cess, happiness and prosperity will af- 
fect many other countries and help 
them to rise out of the gloom in which 
they are living. It is not true that the 
conditions in other countries force us 
into situations. The only thing that af- 
fects us here in America, and affects a 
great many people throughout the 
world, is the mind of the individual, 
and this is easily controlled if the laws 
and principles are understood. Certain- 
ly Rosicrucians are among the best 
trained of all classes of people in the 
world to use this mind power, and to 
exert it properly, and to help redeem 
the world from the errors of its thinking 
and the errors of its living. 


IMPORTANT TO ALL MEMBERS 


We wish to reiterate again that our members and friends cannot have interviews with 
the Imperator at any other time of the week than Thursday afternoons from 1:00 to 4:30 
P. M., and then only by appointment through letter or telephone message to the Impera- 
tor’s secretaries. Other officers of the organization may be seen by appointment at almost 
any hour of any day of the week. But all of the offices and departments of the Admin- 


istration Building are closed on Saturday afternoons and Sundays, and therefore the of- 
ficers cannot be interviewed or seen at such times. However, the Oriental Museum and 
Planetarium are open to members and the public on Sunday afternoons and evenings. 
Please keep these facts in mind and avoid the continuous disappointment on the part of 
members and friends who come here unexpectedly at inopportune periods of the week and 
expect to have interviews with the Imperator. 


—SUPREME SECRETARY. 
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The Occult Forces In Music 


(Lecture Delivered at the 1938 Annual Convention, Accompanied 
on the Hammond organ by Soror Violet Cowger.) 


By Tuor KnmMa.ento, Sovereign Grand Master 


HE greatest fas- 
cination in the 
study of the phi- 
losophy of mysti- 
cism is that it em- 
braces all life, all 
knowledge, and 
all art. Beyond 
every mountain 
peak looms a 
higher, a grander, 
a more imposing 
range. The hori- 
zon recedes as we 

approach it, and the eager soul is lured 
to journey on. We have studied the 
mystic philosophy of life. We know its 
relationship to religion, to science, to 
psychology, to life problems and to lit- 
erature. We know the mystic value of 
sound, We know that many great ar- 
tists have expressed mystic principles 
and ideals in their paintings. But few 
know the intimate connection between 
music and occult forces. 

The other day I came across the book 
“Music” written by Cyril Scott, the well 
known English composer, and it was a 
revelation to me. I felt as Keats did 
when he first discovered Chapman's 
Homer: 

“Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 

When a new planet swims into his ken. 

Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 

He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 


Look'd at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon the peak in Darien.” 


The entire history of music is outlined, 
all the great composers are discussed. 
the hidden effects are analyzed, and the 
course of music in the future is outlined. 
To read the book is to make one keenly 
aware how much one who has not been 
an ardent devotee of music has missed. 
One is filled with the desire to study. 
One is overwhelmed by the conviction 
of a powerful source of joy, inspiration, 
and of creative forces. We can find 
God in a sunset. a poem, the test-tube, 
in a mathematical formula, in prayer, 
but the most beautiful way is to find 
God in song, for the soul to soar up- 
ward on the wings of melody. How 
pitifully narrow is the life of the aver- 
age human being! How much more 
beautiful when enriched with art, poesy, 
and song! 

The book is very interesting, but 
must be read with an understanding 
heart, and can be appreciated by one 
versed in mystic lore and Cosmic law. 
I can not begin to recount all the inter- 
esting data, and can mention only a few 
of the most surprising facts. 

The author begins by posing this 
question: “How is it that in each period 
of musical history a particular composer 
has contacted and selected a particular 
set of ideas, the aggregate of which 
has constituted what is now known as 
his individual style? Has his selection 
been purely the outcome of individual 
temperament and taste, or has it been 
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influenced by powers exterior to him- 
self?” The answer can be found only in 
the esoteric history of music. The au- 
thor makes the statement that the 
Master Kut-Hu-Mi, the highest known 
initiate, who graduated at Oxford in 
1850 and now resides in Shigatse, 
Tibet, takes a special interest in the 
evolution of Western music. Indeed he 
considers it advisable that students of 
occultism of all schools should more 
fully appreciate the great importance of 
music as a force in spiritual evolution, 
and to this end he has revealed much 
that has hitherto not been revealed and 
that cannot fail to prove of paramount 
interest to all music lovers. However 
this statement may be, we can only ac- 
cept it as given by the author. The mes- 
sage alone interests us and it is of suf- 
ficient importance and interest to de- 
mand our most earnest attention. 


The statements of Plato and Aristotle 
in regard to music are fundamental 
esoteric principles. ‘Musical training” 
writes Plato, “is a more potent instru- 
ment than any other, because rhythm 
and harmony find their way into the in- 
ward places of the soul, on which they 
mightily fasten, imparting grace, and 
making the soul graceful of him who is 
rightly educated." So pronounced was 
Plato's opinion of the effects of music 
that in another part of his “Republic” 
he says: “The introduction of a new 
kind of music must be shunned as im- 
perilling the whole State; since styles of 
music are never disturbed without af- 
fecting the most important political in- 
stitutions.” 

Aristotle wrote: "Emotions of any 
kind are produced by melody and 
rhythm; therefore by music a man be- 
comes accustomed to feeling the right 
emotions. Music has thus the power to 
form character, and the various kinds 
of music based on the various modes, 
may be distinguished by their effects on 
character. One, for example, working 
in the direction of melancholy, another 
of effeminacy, one encouraging aband- 
onment, another self-control, another 
enthusiasm, and so on through the 
series.” 

There is no doubt that each specific 
type of music has exercised a pro- 
nounced effect on history, on morals, 
and on culture; that music is a more 
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potent force in the moulding of character 
than religious creeds, precepts, or moral 
philosophies. Music operates on the 
mind and emotions of man through the 
medium of suggestion. The particular 
emotion which a given piece of music 
depicts is reproduced in ourselves. It 
operates through the law of correspond- 
ences. Not only the emotional content 
but the essence of the actual musical 
form tends to reproduce itself in human 
conduct. “As in music, so in life.” 
There are several types of music which 
operate on the mind. Thus Bach’s music 
had a very definite effect on the mental- 
ity, for in accordance with our axiom, 
as Bach's art is of an intellectual type, 
it produces an intellectual effect. An 
examination of history proves that an 
innovation in musical style has invari- 
ably been followed by an innovation in 
politics and morals. In Egypt and 
Greece, for example, the decline of 
music was followed by the complete de- 
cline of the Egyptian and Grecian civ- 
ilizations themselves. 


Handel's music influenced the char- 
acteristics of the Victorian era. It was, 
in fact, his exalted mission to revolu- 
tionize the state of English morals. His 
music inspired awe and reverence. The 
keynote of Bach’s genius was profund- 
ity, one replete with high inspiration 
and inventiveness. His music had a 
marked influence upon the mentality. 
The mathematical ingenuity of his 
fugue-writing alone contributed greatly 
to this influence. From the day that 
Bach’s music spread abroad, dates the 
vastly increased intellectuality of the 
German people and the endeavors of 
some of the greatest thinkers. His music 
likewise was responsible for the rich 
harvest of subsequent German com- 
posers. Bach with his musical logic 
aroused a remarkable taste for philoso- 
phy in the Teutonic people. Bach first 
intellectualized the Germans, then Han- 
del appeared and conventionalized 
them. 


Beethoven's mission was to portray 
in sound every variety of human emo- 
tion. For this reason it was essential 
that he should be born to suffer, born 
with manifold difficulties against which 
to contend; difficulties of temperament, 
of external circumstances, and corporeal 
difficulties. In order to express the en- 
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tire gamut of human emotions in the 
cipher of music, he had first to experi- 
ence, if not all, at any rate most of them. 
The rest was achieved through the 
imagination. Beethoven's music, then, 
induced sympathy on a scale hitherto 
unknown, and made possible the intro- 
duction later on of the science of psy- 
choanalysis. It was in fact, the fore- 
runner of this therapeutical science. His 
music gave people the power to feel 
with and not merely to feel for. Fur- 
thermore, it was the tolerance-inspiring 
effect of Beethoven's music which gave 
rise to the writings of Havelock Ellis, 
Forel, Krafft-Ebing, Bloch and others— 
those painstaking and self-sacrificing in- 
vestigators of sexual psychology. 


Mendelssohn, though so different in 
character from Beethoven, worked un- 
consciously to the same end—the instil- 
ment of sympathy. Beethoven's great 
art was to awaken compassion by por- 
traying the wretched and the destitute 
in all their misery; Mendelssohn’s was 
to achieve the same result by portraying 
them made happy. That Mendelssohn 
enhanced the sympathy-arousing effects 
of Beethoven's music is obvious from 
the even greater increase of charitable 
institutions which became manifest some 
twenty years after he had passed away. 
Between the year 1879 and 1904 no less 
than 58 charitable institutions were in- 
augurated in London alone. 


Chopin was the musical poet par ex- 
cellence of refinement—not a superficial, 
but an inner refinement of soul. He was 
the first tone-poet in the truest and most 
specific sense. He was an unconscious 
medium for the aspirations, longings 
and thwarted spiritual desires of the in- 
telligentsia of his day. In the domain of 
painting his music indirectly inspired 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood and 
Burns-Jones; in the domain of literature, 
the stylistic refinements of Flaubert, 
Rossetti, Paul Verlaine, Maeterlinck 
and others. The influence of Chopin 
upon manners was as pronounced if not 
as apparent as his influence upon litera- 
ture and art. His music had an aestheti- 
cizing effect. Thus Chopin was respon- 
sible for a step in the right direction~ 
he had altered and refined the motive. 
That people should refrain from doing 
a thing because it was unbeautiful was 
better than that they should merely re- 


frain because it was unconventional. He 
inspired the inauguration of societies 
connected with intellectual or artistic 
pursuits. 


Chopin’s influence upon women was 
especially appreciable in Germany and 
England. Neither the German nor the 
English women of the period were, as 
a rule, mentally cultured. There was in 
the Victorian era seldom any true 
friendship between husbands and wives. 
The men feared God, the women feared 
God and their husbands. It therefore 
became necessary that a subtler influ- 
ence should be employed to break down 
this debilitating dependency—that influ- 
ence was Chopin. He affected women, 
though unbeknown to themselves, 
through his refinement, his delicacy, his 
aestheticism. He awakened the desire 
for culture by portraying the poetry of 
refinement and the inherent charm of 
poetry itself. The result was that wom- 
en who had been perfectly content to 
stay at home and make the home beau- 
tiful began to join societies for the better 
understanding of poetry and the fine 
arts. It was the beginning of the eman- 
cipation of womanhood. 

Music even influenced the education 
of children. That the kindergarten be- 
came a popular institution was in part 
due to the influence of Robert Schu- 
mann's music, while much later on, the 
Montessori system was actually inspir- 
ed by that influence. It crystallized at 
last the realization that children are all 
different from one another, and hence 
must be treated individually and not 
en masse; that children cannot be edu- 
cated by anyone else, and “that the im- 
pulse to learn must come from within 
their own minds”; that children are so 
constituted that “given proper condi- 
tions they prefer educating themselves 
to any other occupation.” Schumann 
was the true poet of the child-soul, of 
the child-nature, of the child-life. His 
music has a marked effect on children; 
it affects their subconsciousness in a 
manner in which none hitherto has been 
capable of affecting it. It is the only 
music so far conceived which is attuned 
to the child-mind, and for this reason 
it is the only music capable of educating 
the child. 

Like Chopin, Robert Schumann has 
exercised a marked effect on the pic- 
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torial art. He was largely responsible 
for that type which was known as 
Jugendstil (Youth-style). It was in 
evidence in the final decade of the last 
century, but since then it has undergone 
development at the hands of a variety 
of artists. But even more has Schumann 
been responsible for moulding the post- 
impressionist painters, and many of 
those who have followed. If we examine 
the spirit of post-impressionism we no- 
tice that its outstanding feature is 
naivete, and the drawings and paintings 
inspired by its influence look as if they 
had been executed by children — the 
trees, houses. figures, all suggest the 
hand and mind of a child. This is 
noticeable in the works of Gauguin and 
Van Gogh, and also more so in those of 
Picasso. This primitiveness, this simpli- 
city of conception, has spread far and 
wide in all countries. It was indirectly 
inspired by Schumann, as the pre- 
Raphaelites were indirectly inspired by 
Chopin. It took longer to materialize, 
but Schumann’s music was never so 
extensively played as that of Chopin. 

Beethoven had portrayed human 
love, Bach and Handel had portrayed 
religious devotion or love for God. 
Wagner was the first to to portray that 
Love is God, the Divine Love, or what 
in certain schools of occultism is termed 
the Buddhic. 


Only an Initiate is in a position to 
know the spiritual value or altitude of a 
given piece of music. Non-initiates can 
only feel it and judge by the effects on 
themselves. Those who are able clair- 
audiently to hear music of the higher 
spheres, hear not only one melody, but 
countless melodies simultaneously, and 
all blending together in subtle harmony. 
The music of earth which most closely 
resembles that of these higher planes 
possesses the greatest spiritual value. 
When the ingenuity of a composer is 
such that he can interblend several 
beautiful melodies so that they can be 
played simultaneously to produce one 
harmonious whole, then the spirituality 
of his music is assured. 

Some of the effects of these spiritual 
portions in Wagner's music have come 
into manifestation, as all those move- 
ments, having unity or brotherhood as 
their ideal, are the result of his influ- 
ence. His music also aroused the feel- 
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ing of intense nationalism tor which the 
Germans became notorious. From the 
point of view of the occult student, the 
foregoing is a clear demonstration of the 
responsibility which rests upon the com- 
poser who is blind to the effects his 
music creates. 


The psychological puzzle of Wag- 
ner’s character is solved through oc- 
cultism. Because he possessed such a 
strong desire to help mankind he earned 
the right to be used by the Masters, 
who recognized in him the finest musical 
medium they were likely to have for the 
next fifty years or more. We have no 
evidence to show that he was aware of 
this overshadowing, nor of the fact that 
he was so extensively used by the 
Cosmic, which is enough to account for 
traits in his character which have called 
forth such strong criticism from some 
of his later biographers. It often hap- 
pens that Cosmically inspired people 
lose their sense of proportion and values 
and become imbued with what appears 
to be intense egoism and selfishness. 
This is largely because they are cen- 
tralized and do not swing to the ex- 
tremes of polarity. Attributes such as 
modesty or its opposite, conceit, play no 
part in their consciousness. To "get the 
message across” is all that concerns 
them. Thus the character which Wag- 
ner showed to the world was not exclu- 
sively his own. It was in part Cosmic- 
ally dominated. 


Richard Strauss accentuated the 
German race-feeling which much of 
Wagner's music had been instrumental 
in emphasizing. By a grandiose por- 
trayal of battle through the medium of 
music, he glorified war and strife, creat- 
ing thereby a thought-form which was 
used by the Dark Forces to help pre- 
cipitate the war itself. The music of 
both Wagner and Strauss stimulated 
the love of freedom. Consequently all 
those freedom-aspiring movements in- 
cluding the demand for easier divorce 
laws and militant suffrage came into 
prominence. 

All high Initiates have the power, by 
means of thought-transference, to im- 
press upon the minds of such persons as 
are sufficiently receptive any ideas they 
may think fit. But when we say impress, 
we use the word in a suggestionistic 
sense, and in no other. They suggest 
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ideas to the poet, musician, painter, 
writer or philosopher. They do not force 
ideas upon him. The recipient is often 
quite unconscious of where his inspira- 
tion comes from, and has no suspicion 
that he is either the subject of thought- 
transference or temporarily ‘‘over- 
shadowed” by an unseen Ego. Within 
comparatively recent years certain of 
the Masters who specialize in the arts 
have deemed it expedient to inspire a 
type of music calculated to augment 
spirituality by means of knowledge. 
Through music man should at least 
come to sense that other world with its 
millions of incorporeal denizens existing 
concurrently with the physical. 


The vibrations of music actually af- 
fect the occult constitution of man. The 
quarter-tone of Indian music especially 
affects the mental body, hence the do- 
main of mind, philosophy, metaphysics. 
The third-tone of ancient Egyptian 
music especially affected the emotional 
body, hence the domain of the emotions 
—ritual, music and occult knowledge. 
The half-tone of European music 
especially affects the sensations, the 
physical body, hence the domain of mat- 
ter, mechanics, government of men, 
practicality. Nor is the reason far to 
seek. The quarter-tone is the most 
subtle division of the note, therefore its 
influence is the most subtle of the high- 
er bodies. The third-tone is a less subtle 
division and therefore it influences the 
correspondingly less subtle emotional 
body. The half-tone is the least subtle 
of all and therefore it influences the 
physical. 

“As above, so below.” What is actu- 
ally heard of music is only its physical 
manifestation depending upon its vibra- 
tions, which pertain to the “below”; in 
other words, we perceive the effects of 
those musical vibrations on the physical 
plane, but we do not perceive the more 
far-reaching effects created by that 
music on the higher planes. It is just 
these “above” vibrations which influ- 
ence our various subtler bodies and our 
characters, because they influence those 
planes themselves. These effects can be 
perceived by the trained seer and as- 
sume both forms and colors commen- 
surate with the artistic value and emo- 
tions which the music expresses. But 
the following point should be especially 


noted. Where a man is entirely lacking 
in a particular quality, and hence in its 
corresponding color, then in that partic- 
ular respect the subtler manifestations of 
music can not affect him. Were it other- 
wise, the most unevolved souls would 
develop with an astounding rapidity, 
particularly in the large cities where 
there are concert halls and opera 
houses. That even the most undisciplin- 
ed characters are susceptible to the 
beneficial influence, however slight, is 
very noticeable, and for this reason 
even hand-organs serve a useful pur- 
pose in the slums. 


One very important point we have 
still to add, namely, that the subtler ef- 
fects of played music, the colors and 
forms produced on the emotional plane. 
endure for some time after the actual 
sounds have died away. It is for this 
reason that it is unnecessary for a per- 
son to be within earshot of music in 
order to benefit to some extent by its 
effects. Think, friends, of the extra- 
ordinary implications of these state- 
ments. We are affected by the music in 
our neighborhood even if we do not 
hear it. The educational possibilities 
are overwhelming. If, to be in the 
neighborhood of music is so potent, 
how much more so if we hear and 
understand! Even greater will be the 
effects of patiently studying music and 
practicing it day by day. What greater 
incentive can anyone want to apply 
himself immediately to this most inspir- 
ing of all the arts? 


Cesar Franck was a master of that 
form of improvisation which Initiates 
know to be the Cosmic type. He is the 
bridge between the human evolution 
and the psychic. One result of his 
achievement was the diffusion of prac- 
tical mysticism throughout Europe 
which began toward the end of the last 
century. Mankind in general is averse 
to accepting anything new. Not only is 
the objective mind in resistance to it, 
but still more so the subconscious. It 
was this resistance in the subconscious 
which Cesar Franck was instrumental 
in breaking down. He helped to in- 
sinuate into it those very ideas which 
later on so many people came to accept. 
Franck was an Initiate, but without 
clairvoyance. He was an intermediary 
between the Cosmic forces and human- 
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ity as Edward Grieg was an inter- 
mediary between the nature forces and 
humanity. It was Grieg who paved the 
way for Frederick Delius, Claude 
Achille Debussy, Stravinsky and others, 
and finally for Scriabin — one of the 
greatest exponents who has so far ap- 
peared in the field of art. Hitherto even 
the most advanced have only been able 
to “bring through” a small portion of 
the music of the spheres, and that is 
why the hyper-moderns sound so dis- 
cordant to us. 


Since Debussy and Ravel have spread 
abroad their influence, a perceptible 
change in the attitude towards the 
‘unseen” has taken place. Popular 
magazines print articles dealing with the 
subject of Furies as possible objective 
realities and not merely as figments of 
the imagination. The interest in folk- 
lore has widely increased. Learned men 
have published books on the folk-lore of 
the various countries. The number of 
people with psychic perception is in- 
creasing, and instead of being scoffed at 
as visionaries, their assertions are taken 
with a degree of seriousness which for- 
merly would not have been accorded 
them. The chasm between the unseen 
and the seen is growing ever narrower. 


Scriabin became the greatest expon- 
ent of psychic music. He was also the 
first European composer who combined 
a theoretical knowledge of occultism 
with the tonal art. He knew that he 
had a spiritual message to convey to 
the world, and that through music it 
could be given. He wanted to benefit 
the human race. He died at the age of 
44 with his greatest work unaccom- 
plished. Unlike Franck, Scriabin was 
not a trained initiate, and hence in con- 
tacting the Cosmic planes he subjected 
his delicate physical vehicle to such a 
strain that he laid himself open to the 
attacks of the Dark Forces. Not being 
clairvoyant and possessed of the neces- 
sary knowledge he was unable to keep 
alive. 

The dissonances of modern music are 
accomplishing another important occult 
purpose. They help to destroy destruc- 
tive thought-forms. It is an occult musi- 
cal fact that discord (used in its moral 
sense) can alone be destroyed by dis- 
cord. The reason for this is that the 
vibrations of intrinsically beautiful 
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music are too rarified to touch the com- 
paratively coarse vibrations of all that 
pertains to a much lower plane. Thus 
the work of destroying these noisome 
moral germs has been allotted to Stra- 
vinsky, Schonberg and other ultra- 
modernists. They are also helping to 
break down that conventional thinking 
which is the greatest obstacle to spir- 
itual progress. Although conventional- 
ity was indispensable as a means of 
establishing law and order after the 
Restoration, it has now served its pur- 
pose. Just as Handel was used by the 
Cosmic to produce it, the hyper-moderns 
have been likewise “used” to abolish it. 
Their dissonances, attacking the hard 
outlines of the mental bodies of reac- 
tionary people, render them more pliant 
and receptive to new ideas. Modern 
music is in a transition stage, and we 
still await the time when concord and 
discord shall be united in perfect 
harmony. 


It is interesting to note that the music 
of Moussorgsky and the Ballet with all 
its enthusiasm-creating rhythms and 
tone-color helped to precipitate the Rus- 
sian revolution. It may be added that 
all songs which are genuine songs, and 
not a species of recitative, superimposed 
upon an accompaniment, tend to inspire 
sympathy, give poise and balance, and 
sustain the gentler side of life. Even 
street music is valuable in that it helps 
to educate unevolved souls. 


Cyril Scott's comments on jazz are 
highly illuminating. According to him 
it was put through by the Dark Forces. 
As a result, a very marked decline in 
sexual morals became noticeable. The 
orgiastic element about its syncopated 
rhythm, entirely divorced from any 
more exalted musical content, produced 
a hyper-excitement of the nerves and 
loosened the powers of self-control. It 
gave rise to a false exhilaration, a ficti- 
tious endurance, an insatiability result- 
ing in a deleterious moral and physical 
reaction. It caused a setback in man’s 
nature toward the instincts of his racial 
childhood. Jazz-music at its height very 
closely resembled the music of primitive 
savages. A further result of it was its 
suggestion of sensationalism which has 
so greatly increased. As jazz itself was 
markedly sensational, the public has 
come to demand “thrills” in the form of 
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“crook dramas” and plays, the only 
dramatic interest of which is connected 
with crime, mystery and brutality. This 
also applies to sensational fiction, the 
widespread and exaggerated interest 
taken in prize-fights and other symp- 
toms of sensationalism. 

The question may be asked: “Then 
why did the higher powers permit Jazz 
to ‘come through?” Let us venture a 
reply. If we take two notes out of a 
chord, say an F and a B and play them 
simultaneously they produce a discord, 
but if we add the remainder of the notes 
the effect is a concord. Similarly, if we 
can only perceive the isolated parts of a 
great spiritual scheme, those parts in 
themselves may appear evil, but in con- 
junction with the whole they are really 
good. It was necessary for the spiritual 
evolution of the race that both men and 
women should acquire a measure of 
judicious control, entirely for its own 
sake and not in view of any other con- 
siderations. Conditions today give 
young people practically all the freedom 
they want. Jazz-music has tended to 
make that lesson rather more difficult 
and consequently the learning of it all 
the more meritorious. 

Another chapter of extraordinary in- 
terest is that on musicians and their 
subtler bodies. The psychological or- 
ganism of the artist, be he creator or 
interpreter, differs from that of the 
average man. Artists function in the 
sympathetic system as opposed to the 
cerebro-spinal; in the emotions rather 
than in the mind. The average success- 
ful musical executant is endowed with 
psychic receptiveness which is not so 
highly developed in the average man, 


hence those disturbances which so often 
assail his passional nature. The exact 
science of sound, being as yet unknown 
in the West, composers and executants 
alike, are not always able to discrim- 
inate among the innumerable influences 
to which their subtler vehicles are open. 
There has always been a certain stream 
of inspiration emanating from the White 
Lodge, but whether it is, or has been, 
successfully contacted by any given 
composer depends, and has depended, 
upon the state of his own inner develop- 
ment. In this way only can the higher 
forces be contacted, and all influences 
of a less desirable nature will be ex- 
cluded. This is the only recognized line 
which will have the cooperation of the 
White Lodge, as it was found that an 
earlier method which consisted in a- 
rousing the physical centers to a state 
of awareness proved exceedingly dan- 
gerous in irresponsible or unscrupulous 
people. 

The music of the near future will 
tend to become more harmonious than 
that of recent years, and inspired with 
the idea of helping man to obtain great- 
er poise in and control of his lower 
vehicle. Only when such poise and 
control have been to a very considerable 
measure attained will the Higher Forces 
deem it safe or possible to allow the 
Buddhic music to be given to the world. 
Were it "put through” prematurely 
there is grave risk of undesirable re- 
actions upon unbalanced temperaments. 
The future exponent of sound, with 
mind fully controlled, will project the 
Self into the higher spheres for inspira- 
tion and guidance, and bring down into 
manifestation the music of the spheres. 


HERMES LODGE CEREMONIES 


Hermes Lodge, Rosicrucian (AMORC) Temple, of Southern California, located at 
148 North Gramercy Place, Los Angeles, will conduct a number of interesting ceremonies 
this fall. It extends an invitation to all members of the Grand Lodge at large, who reside 
within the vicinity of Los Angeles, to participate in and attend the ceremonies. It is only 


necessary for a member to present credentials, showing that he or she is an active mem- 


ber of the Order, to share in these privileges. 


On September 18, 1938, at 11:00 o'clock a. m., an interesting Rosicrucian christening 
ceremony will be held. Rosicrucian members who are parents will be interested in ob- 
serving this ceremony, and perhaps in arranging to have their children participate in it. 

On October 2, 1938, at 4:00 o'clock p.m., a very beautiful symbolical and mystical 
First Degree Temple Initiation will be conducted at the above address. 
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The “Cathedral of the Soul” is a Cosmic meeting place for all minds of the 
most highly developed and spiritually advanced members and workers of the 
Rosicrucian Fraternity. It is a focal point of Cosmic radiations and thought 
waves from which radiate vibrations of health, peace, happiness, and inner 
awakening. Various periods of the day are set aside when many thousands 
of minds are attuned with the Cathedral of the Soul, and others attuning with 
the Cathedral at this time will receive the benefit of the vibrations. Those who 
are not members of the organization may share in the unusual benefits as well 
as those who are members. The book called “Liber 777" describes the periods 
for various contacts with the Cathedral. Copies will be sent to persons who 
are not members by addressing their request for this book to Friar S. P. C., care 
of AMORC Temple, San Jose, California, enclosing three cents in postage 
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THE SOUL'S SANCTUARY 


T IS generally con- 
ceded by a major- 
ity of the religi- 
ous, thinking peo- 
ple of the world 
that after transi- 
tion the soul re- 
turns to some 
sanctuary, to some 
holy kingdom, 
some spiritual 
realm where it re- 
sides either per- 
manently or until 

it reincarnates again in the body of a 

newborn child. In other words, a large 

majority of the men and women of the 
world, including those who are general- 
ly classified as of “heathen” religion or 
pagan religion, absolutely believe that 
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the soul has a sanctuary and a king- 
dom of its own somewhere in the world, 
and that originally the soul in each one 
of us came from such a place and will 
return to such a place. It should not be 
difficult, then, for the average human 
being to realize that in moments of re- 
laxation and in moments of sublime 
thought there is a tendency on the part 
of this soul in the body of each one of 
us to want to attune with or contact that 
spiritual, ethereal, esoteric kingdom 
from which the soul came and to which 
it ever has a tendency to return. 

Why should we feel that the soul, as 
a conscious, vital, living, thinking, senti- 
ent thing within us, remains in our 
bodies unconscious of the spiritual 
realm from which it came, and that it 
never gives any further thought to that 
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higher spiritual kingdom until the 
moment of transition? Is it not more 
logical and more reasonable to believe 
that throughout its entire existence in 
our human bodies here on earth, that 
spiritual soul that is so much a part of 
a spiritual kingdom is so conscious of 
the high and beautiful and holy realm 
from which it came that it is ever try- 
ing to retain its connection with that 
realm and seeking to attune itself with 
it? 

Even man’s human consciousness 
does not permit him to forget the home 
town or the home country from which 
he came as a child, no matter where he 
may journey and live for a large portion 
of his life. There are moments of re- 
laxation and restfulness when that hu- 
man consciousness in man thinks back- 
ward toward his early childhood and 
his first home, and the place from which 
he came, and wishes that it could be 
contacted again. He delights in recall- 
ing the home ties and those beautiful 
pictures and emotional periods when 
he was in his original place of birth. 
Why, then, should we think that the 
soul, after it is temporarily resident in 
the body of man for a while, forgets all 
about the spiritual kingdom from which 
it came and forgets about the "silver 
cord” that binds it to that spiritual 
realm? 

Through the Cathedral of the Soul 
we deliberately and consciously permit 
the soul to rise and to make conscious 
spiritual contact with the kingdom from 
which it came. The Cathedral of the 
Soul is not a material edifice on this 
earth, and it is not a material or semi- 
material edifice in the sky. It is a purely 
spiritual sanctuary, a purely spiritual 
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home in which the soul delights to re- 
side momentarily in thought. It is not 
possible for the soul to leave the body 
for minutes or hours at a time and rise 
to a spiritual kingdom and thus leave 
the body lifeless and lacking in con- 
sciousness. But it is possible for the 
mind of the soul, the intelligence of the 
soul, to lift itself upward, and dwell 
consciously for a few minutes at a time 
in this holy sanctuary of this spiritual 
kingdom. And this can be done in such 
a manner that the human consciousness 
of the body and brain is aware of the 
enjoyment of the soul in its spiritual 
contact. 

If you have not had the pleasure and 
joy of permitting your soul, or the con- 
sciousness of your soul, to rise up and 
contact the Cathedral of the Soul, then 
send for our little booklet Liber 777 and 
see the periods of the day when thou- 
sands of other members and friends are 
enjoying these united contacts in the 
Cathedral of the Soul. The little book- 
let will give you a prayer and a process 
for helping the soul within you to rise 
up and make such a contact, and then 
you will realize the peace, fortitude, 
psychic toning and tuning that will 
come to your entire body through such 
contact. It will be one of the most beau- 
tiful experiences in your life and will 
bring you rich rewards spiritually. men- 
tally and physically. So be sure to send 
for the little booklet if you do not have 
it. There is no obligation; and whether 
you are a member of the Order or just 
a reader of this magazine or the friend 
of some member, you are welcome to 
enjoy this great spiritual privilege and 
all of its pleasures and benefits along 
with the rest of us. 
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But in the small as in the vast. God is equally profuse of life. The traveler looks 
upon the tree, and fancies its boughs were formed for his shelter in the Summer 
sun, or his fuel in the Winter frosts. But in each leaf of these boughs the Creator 
has made a world—it swarms with innumerable races. Each drop of water in a 
moat is an orb more populous than a kingdom is of men. 

Everywhere, then, in this immense design, science brings new life to light. Life 
is the one pervading principle, and even the thing that seems to die and putrefy but 
engenders new life, and changes to fresh forms of matter.— Bulwer Lytton. 
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"QUESTIONS 


OF THE TIMES 
ANSWERED BY PEOPLE OF THE 


DAY 


Each month a paramount question of the day which engages the thoughts of millions of 
intelligent people throughout the world will be considered in this department. Each question 
will be answered by two different Rosicrucian members. The answers to the questions are 
not to be regarded as official statements of opinion of the editor of this publication, or of the 


officers of the Rosicrucian Order, AMORC. 


“IS STATE OR GOVERNMENT FREE MEDICAL 
ATTENTION ADVISABLE?” 


Dr. Grace P. Jennings is a practicing 
physician and surgeon, and a former 
director of a large California hospital. 
Her experience fits her to express most 
ably the physician’s point of view on 
this important question. 


phe our present system, Ameri- 
ca today leads the world in medi- 
cine. Our doctors are the best—and our 
medical progress during the past fifty 
years has been so phenomenal, that to- 
day we are universally recognized as 
leaders in the field of scientific medicine. 
There has been more activity in the pre- 
vention of disease in the United States, 
in ratio, than any place in the history of 
the world, and the past five years have 
shown a more consistent improvement 
in the health of our people, than any 
previous period of equal length in our 
history. The medical profession has in- 
creased the longevity rate by fifteen 
years within the past twenty-five years. 
Our health record excells the records of 
those nations having socialized medicine. 

Medical care is the least needed pos- 
sible state service today. Our doctors 
voluntarily give a million dollars worth 
of free medical care to the poor daily. 

Socialized medicine would be more 
expensive than our present system. It 


(Concluded on Page 303, Col. 1) 
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Mr. Walter Francis McAllister, an in- 
surance executive, in daily association 
with persons who are seeking to secure 
their best interests, is in a position to 
express an opinion which voices their 
comments on this topic of the day. 


OR some time now there has been 

considerable agitation looking to- 
ward free medical service under govern- 
ment supervision. The advantages of 
this system are somewhat questionable. 
In fact, it is a very serious indictment 
against private medical practice. It prac- 
tically means that in certain quarters the 
private practice of medicine has been a 
failure. 

Under the social system, the physi- 
cian would lose his independence to be- 
come merely a salaried man. The doc- 
tor, in private practice, reads his journal 
and medical books, after he has seen his 
patients. In that way he keeps abreast 
of the progress in his profession. Under 
socialized medicine he would have to do 
a lot of clerical work in filling out a 
multitude of blanks which are of little 
medical interest. It is claimed that ex- 
cellent post-graduate facilities will be 
available for the doctors under the new 
socialized system, but it seems that most 
of the post-graduate schools consist of 
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The 1938 Convention 


A BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE HIGHLIGHTS OF THIS 
INTERESTING ASSEMBLY 


By THE CONVENTION SECRETARY 


HE 1938 Annual 
| International 
Convention of 
AMORC is now 
past history, al- 
though only a few 
days have elapsed 
since the last ses- 
sion closed, and 
oniy a few hours 
have passed since 
the last of the 
members left the 
grounds of Rosi- 
crucian Park and bade us farewell. I 
am not going to attempt to report each 
and every one of the daily sessions of 
the Convention, or of the many other 
unofficial sessions and meetings that 
took place during the week from July 10 
to July 16. But I do want to give all of 
our members and readers a fairly good 
summary of what occurred. 

Of course, for three weeks before the 
Convention opened, the Rose-Croix 
University was in session with its sum- 
mer school, with more pupils attending 
the various colleges of the University 
than heretofore, and with new features 
and departments added to the curricu- 
lum, and new forms of demonstrations 


The of our principles, all of which received 
F -_ ,, the highest praise from the graduates. 
eee Then on Sunday night, July 10, came 
sgest the opening session of the Convention 
September proper. During that opening session, all 
1938 of the department heads of the organi- 


zation were introduced to the members 
after the Sovereign Grand Master had 
declared the Convention in session, and 
then the members and delegates as- 
sembled elected a permanent Conven- 
tion Chairman. This was followed by 
the adoption of the Convention rules 
and regulations. 

Then the Imperator came upon the 
platform and gave his annual message 
and read the greetings that had been 
received. First there came greetings 
from the Imperator of Europe, then the 
cabled greetings from Grand Master 
Raymund Andrea of England, the 
Grand Master of France, and the high 
officers of other European jurisdictions, 
followed by the greetings from the 
Grand Master of Canada and the Mas- 
ters of lodges and chapters in Asia, 
Africa, Australia, and all parts of the 
United States. The Imperator read a 
special telegram he had received from 
the Governor of California expressing 
his good wishes and greetings to the 
assembled members, welcoming them to 
the state and expressing the hope that 
they would have a grand and glorious 
convention; and one from the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the state expressing 
the same good wishes. This was follow- 
ed by greetings from other officials 
throughout the country, and then was 
introduced a member of the City Coun- 
cil of San Jose who expressed the greet- 
ings of the local city government. This 
was followed by a representative of the 
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Chamber of Commerce of Santa Clara 
Valley expressing similar greetings. 

The members and delegates assem- 
bled had noticed that for a week or 
more there were banners hung through- 
out the streets of San Jose greeting the 
Rosicrucians and expressing the greet- 
ings of the Chamber of Commerce, and 
that the city was gaily bedecked with 
flags and banners, many of which con- 
tained the Rosicrucian emblems. And 
on all the principal highways leading 
into and out of the City of San Jose 
there were large billboards greeting the 
Rosicrucians in convention assembly, 
and signed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce. In front of all the large hotels, 
stores and restaurants were similar signs 
of greeting until it appeared that the 
entire Valley of Santa Clara was ex- 
pressing a joyous and happy greeting 
to Rosicrucians from all lands. In fact, 
every member attending the Convention 
was given a “key” to the City of San 
Jose inviting him to enjoy all the facili- 
ties of the city, and the local news- 
papers published, every morning and 
evening, a full report of the day's ses- 
sions, with many interesting candid 
snapshots of incidents occurring on the 
grounds of Rosicrucian Park. 


So the first session closed with all of 
the preliminary official activities proper- 
ly cared for, and with everyone in a 
happy mood and an expectant attitude 
of mind. 


The next day, Monday, the usual 
Convention program was carried out, 
and day by day throughout the week 
there were meetings — morning, after- 
noon and evening — in the large Con- 
vention Auditorium, in the various sci- 
ence buildings, and in the various execu- 
tive department offices of the Admini- 
stration Building, and in the Supreme 
Temple. These sessions started with a 
sacred Temple ceremony in the Supreme 
Temple each morning, during which the 
vowel sounds, vowel exercises and mys- 
tical intonations were used, and of 
course these sessions were very en- 
thusiastically attended by crowds that 
filled the Temple to the utmost capacity. 
On the grounds there was music hourly 
of a gay and cultural nature, and under 
shady trees, palm trees, and in nooks 
and corners there were groups of mem- 
bers holding informal sessions, commit- 
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tee meetings, discussions and experi- 
ments. In the large Planetarium there 
were sessions daily exhibiting the won- 
ders of the sky and the wonders of other 
scientific instruments such as the Seis- 
mograph, the Foucault Pendulum, the 
Planisphere, the Cosmic Ray Coinci- 
dence Counter, and other things. 


In the Science Building daily, from 
one to two o'clock, the Imperator dem- 
onstrated scientific instruments, includ- 
ing the Black Light, showing how the 
vibrations of the voice form pictorial 
patterns, how the emanations of the 
aura make visible certain parts of the 
body, and how the radiations from the 
hands such as those given in making 
contact treatments actually could pro- 
duce sounds because of the rapidity of 
these vibrations emanating from the 
finger tips. These demonstrations given 
by the Imperator were enthusiastically 
attended by large audiences each day. 
In the afternoons and during the morn- 
ing hours there were sessions with 
special lectures for members of the 
lower degrees, the middle degrees and 
the higher degrees, and there were 
special sessions for those of the Sixth 
Degree demonstrating the healing prin- 
ciples of the teachings. At the evening 
sessions there were special lecturers on 
different subjects pertaining to the 
work, and much discussion on the part 
of the members regarding various 
principles. 

On Thursday afternoon, July 14, 
there was held the usual honorary ini- 
tiation in the Supreme Temple, during 
which many members who had never 
passed through the ritualistic Egyptian 
ceremony of initiation were given this 
opportunity. Late on Thursday evening 
the Imperator gave his usual mystical 
demonstration, at which time some of 
the most esoteric and mystifying of the 
mystical principles of Rosicrucianism 
were demonstrated before the entire as- 
sembly, and one of the interesting inci- 
dents was the usual demonstration of 
alchemy, a demonstration which has 
been performed consecutively at the 
last eight Annual Conventions with uni- 
form results and uniform astonishment 
and surprise on the part of the members. 

On Friday, the voluntarily organized 
committees were extremely busy com- 
pleting their investigations. On Sunday 
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night during the opening session of the 
Convention the newly elected Chairman 
of the Convention appointed chairmen 
for committees to conduct various forms 
of investigation. One of these commit- 
tees was to investigate the authenticity, 
origin and documentary authority of the 
Order, and to examine all the charters, 
sealed documents, correspondence and 
legal papers signed by government offi- 
cials abroad, and by the highest and 
oldest offices of the Rosicrucian Order 
throughout the world. Another group 
was to investigate the business admin- 
istration and bookkeeping and auditing 
and recording systems used by the or- 
ganization. Another committee was to 
solicit resolutions or motions that would 
be made by the members and delegates 
attending the Convention. Another 
committee was to seek the comments of 
those who sought to have adjustments 
made in regard to any matters of ad- 
ministration, and was empowered with 
the authority to solicit any complaints 
or criticisms on the part of members and 
delegates. The chairmen of these vari- 
ous committees were informed that they 
were to solicit membership in their com- 
mittees by allowing any member or 
delegate attending the Convention to 
voluntarily join their committees, and 
the Imperator himself strongly urged all 
who were assembled throughout the 
week to join these committees and assist 
them in their activities. The Imperator 
especially emphasized the fact that he 
wanted any member or delegate who 
had any complaints, any criticisms, or 
any constructive suggestions to join 
one of these committees and, through 
the committee's activities, bring about a 
proper presentation of his comments or 
suggestions. 


So these various committees were 
busy throughout the week, but especial- 
ly on Friday when they began to com- 
pile their committee reports and get 
ready to frame these reports for the 
votes of the Convention on Friday eve- 
ning. On Friday evening all of these 
committee reports which had been 
signed were read by the committee 
chairmen and each and every paragraph 
was presented to the members in as- 
sembly to vote upon and to approve or 
disapprove. 

It is notable that at this Convention, 


as at all others, there was a complete 
absence of any members or delegates 
who offered any vital criticism regard- 
ing the administration, the business 
methods, or any other feature of the 
work of the organization. The commit- 
tee that had examined the various docu- 
ments of authority and authenticity re- 
ported that it had found more than suf- 
ficient evidence to prove that all of the 
claims of AMORC were true and cor- 
rect, and that the claims made by one 
or two of its enemies, principally a 
gentleman in Pennsylvania, were not 
only unfounded but were based upon 
deliberate misrepresentations. This com- 
mittee found that that gentleman in pub- 
lishing a recent book bitterly criticizing 
AMORC had deliberately printed and 
misrepresented certain documents which 
he claimed were copies of AMORC 
documents, and which were in no wise 
identical with the Rosicrucian docu- 
ments. 

The committee on administration 
found nothing that was not in accord- 
ance with all of our claims, and with 
the highest and best standards of busi- 
ness methods, and again this committee, 
as in previous years, reported that it 
found the monographs were being con- 
stantly revised and reprinted, and that 
they were not produced in great quan- 
tities and kept for years to serve all 
members alike. And it found that great 
care was taken, and a multiplicity of 
departments looked after the best inter- 
ests of each and every member, utilizing 
very elaborate and costly processes. 


The Adjustment Committee found 
there were absolutely no complaints 
that required adjustment, and therefore 
resorted to humorous suggestions that 
might be called adjustments, such as the 
placing of “Egyptian style” refuse con- 
tainers on the grounds, and perhaps the 
establishment of a direct teletype sys- 
tem between Headquarters and the 
home of each member so that each 
member could get into immediate and 
direct communication with Head- 
quarters. 

The Imperator stepped upon the plat- 
form during the Friday evening discus- 
sion of motions and suggestions, and 
urged every member present, whether a 
delegate or not, who had any criticism 
to make of any feature or part of the 
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Rosicrucian activities, to rise and offer 
his suggestions or comments in the form 
of a motion or otherwise, and that if a 
motion were made it would be voted 
upon. The Imperator distinctly stated 
that it was the purpose of the Conven- 
tion to permit a full and complete dem- 
onstration by the members, and that 
Headquarters and all of its departments 
were guided by the comments and sug- 
gestions made at each Annual Conven- 
tion, and that the best interests and de- 
sires of the members always constituted 
a law with Headquarters in the opera- 
tion of every one of its departments. 
But although the Imperator for a long 
time urged any member present to rise 
and make any complaint or criticism, it 
was found that there were no such com- 
plaints forthcoming and there were 
rounds of applause each time the Imper- 
ator or the Convention Chairman an- 
nounced that no one seemed to have any 
complaints to present to the Convention. 


At the close of Friday night's meet- 
ing there was given a preview of the 
wonderful motion pictures taken by the 
Supreme Secretary, Mr. Ralph Lewis. 
and his camera staff on their recent ex- 
pedition throughout Europe, Asia and 
Africa, which has been described in 
recent months in The Rosicrucian Digest 
under the title of Along Civilization’s 
Trail. These very unusual moving pic- 
tures, of a full professional size, with 
unusual oriental musical accompaniment 
produced on the film, with oriental 
chanting and vowel sounds and oriental 
conversations from various parts of the 
world, presented a most unique feature 
that was greatly valued by all who saw 
it. This picture when finally completely 
edited will be shown throughout United 
States on the next national tour of the 
Courier Car to all of our branches and 
chapters that can be reached on such a 
nation-wide tour. 


On Saturday there was the usual 
sightseeing throughout the Valley and 
up to San Francisco and across the 
Golden Gate and Bay Bridges, and 
various group meetings throughout the 
grounds of Rosicrucian Park for the 
further discussion of the principles of the 
Order. Then on Saturday evening at 
six o'clock the entire Convention as- 
sembled at the Civic Auditorium in San 
Jose where the annual banquet is given 
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by the Order, without any extra fee, to 
every member and delegate attending 
the Convention. During the evening of 
the banquet there were many humorous 
talks made, interesting testimonials paid 
by members and officers to the Supreme 
officers and department heads, and a 
fine program of professional entertain- 
ment. After the long banquet and en- 
tertainment, the members retired to an 
adjoining hall where a dance was held, 
and late in the evening all who were 
present returned to their homes and thus 
ended all of the official sessions of the 
Convention. 


Some of the outstanding and most in- 
teresting events of the Convention were 
the following: It was found during the 
week that a number of theatrical per- 
formers and entertainers had especially 
arranged their bookings so that they 
would be working in San Jose that week 
in order to be present during the morn- 
ing and afternoon at some of the Con- 
vention sessions, and these same enter- 
tainers slipped away from the places 
where they were engaged and attended 
the banquet on Saturday night and 
helped to entertain the members and 
delegates. 


Among the many interesting address- 
es given by department heads were 
those given by Frater Poole, Frater 
Miles, the Supreme Secretary, Frater 
Whitcomb, Soror Daphne Daniels ( for- 
merly the private secretary of the Im- 
perator). All of their addresses were 
extremely good and very profitable, 
and during the course of the week, the 
Sovereign Grand Master gave a special 
lecture on the theme “The Occult 
Forces of Music,” assisted by demon- 
strations on the electric organ by Soror 
Violet Cowger, Dean of the College of 
Music of the Rose-Croix University. 
This special lecture was so well liked 
that a request was made later for its 
early appearance in The Rosicrucian 
Digest so that it might be available to 
all members. 


Another interesting incident was the 
constant tricky and playful activities of 
the Imperator’s dog, Spiffy. He not only 
followed the Imperator around the 
grounds constantly and made friends 
with all of the members, but he seemed 
to be watchful of many interesting 
things and gave evidence every time he 
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went into the Science Building or into 
any of the buildings where lectures were 
being held that he was not only the con- 
stant companion of the Imperator but 
greatly amused and pleased with the 
large attendance. On one occasion, 
when an entertainer was presenting a 
Spanish dance on the stage of the 
Auditorium in the afternoon, the dog 
seemed intrigued by the stamping and 
dancing—and especially the waving of 
a red cape such as a toreador uses— 
and so he ran up on the stage and took 
part in the dancing, jumping at the 
cape and assuming the role of the 
“bull.” On other occasions he followed 
the Imperator up on the platform and 
insisted upon sitting by him during the 
Imperator’s addresses. He went into the 
science demonstrations and was used 
to show the effects of the Black Light 
upon the auras of animals. At the ban- 
quet, a humorous resolution was pass- 
ed by the members and delegates to the 
effect that they establish a permanent 
foundation and fund to see that the dog 
received his daily ice cream cone, and a 
very large simulated cone was presented 
to the Imperator to take home to his 
dog. The little dog was evidently very 
much a part of the amusement, interest 
and study of all who attended the 
Convention. 


The members and delegates found 
many surprising and additional features 
at Rosicrucian Park, including the new 
additions to the Museum and many 
scores of interesting exhibits in the new 
additions; new sections of lawn, addi- 
tional shade trees, and conveniently ar- 
ranged benches. They also found a 
very interesting replica of an Egyptian 
obelisk. 


The members seemed to greatly ap- 
preciate the opportunity of having inter- 
views with all of the officers of all the 
different departments and executive 
branches, not only in their fine offices 
but during periods of recreation and rest 
on the grounds between the sessions of 
the Convention. And the members and 
delegates from all parts of the world 
found great pleasure in being escorted 
in groups throughout all of the active 
departments at Headquarters where 
they saw their own membership cards 
in the record files, saw their weekly 
monographs being prepared for mailing, 


and all the departments in operation. 
They also visited the Rosicrucian Press 
where they saw copies of The Rosicru- 
cian Digest and The Rosicrucian Forum 
being printed, and various books and 
publications of the Order going through 
the actual processes of production. 

Committee members were shown the 
vault where are contained the very rare 
and old Rosicrucian books of the Fif- 
teenth and Sixteenth Centuries. Some 
of these rare books were removed from 
the vault and were placed on display on 
a table in the Research Library for all 
members and delegates to examine, and 
the Editor of The Rosicrucian Digest 
gave a lecture daily pointing out the old 
references in these books to the authen- 
ticity and origin and the old history of 
the Order, and showing items of inter- 
est in original copies of works by past 
officers. The members were especially 
interesting in seeing the original cipher 
codes prepared by Francis Bacon and 
signed by him, which would enable any 
member to work out positive proof that 
the Shakespeare plays were written by 
Bacon and contained Rosicrucian sym- 
bology and phrases, and that many 
other rare old books contained Sir 
Francis Bacon’s name and the Rosicru- 
cian watermarks and emblems, clearly 
proving that Sir Francis Bacon was not 
only Imperator of the Rosicrucian Order 
of Europe but a great leader of the 
Rosicrucian activities throughout the 
world, and that the Order was as old 
and as well established in ancient times 
as our histories claim for it. 

Many of the members and delegates 
were greatly interested in handling and 
examining old documents and charters 
of the Rosicrucian Order that antedate 
anything that has been shown or ex- 
hibited or referred to in any modern 
histories of the Rosicrucian Order. 
Many of these things contain the seals 
of foreign governments and the seals of 
foreign American ambassadors, and 
were authenticated beyond any question. 

The members and delegates were also 
interested in the collection of Rosicru- 
cian relics that were on special display 
in the Museum, showing the first Rosi- 
crucian Master Cross that was brought 
to America by the Rosicrucians in the 
Seventeenth Century and many of the 
Rosicrucian books, records and emblems 
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used by the earliest Rosicrucians in this 
country and foreign countries. The 
members and delegates were also great- 
ly interested in the special classes, ses- 
sions and demonstrations given for the 
members of different degrees so that 
the members of each group had special 
instructions, special lectures that would 
help them to understand their present 
degrees of study and the degrees 
through which they had recently passed. 


No department or section or feature 
of the activities at Headquarters was 
veiled or concealed from the members 
or delegates during any hour of the day 
or evening. Throughout the daytime 
every one of the departments at Rosi- 
crucian Headquarters was in regular 
daily routine activity, because despite 
the Convention, and the fact that sev- 
eral hundred members and delegates 
were present here on the grounds, the 
needs and requirements of many hun- 
dreds of members throughout the coun- 
try had to be met daily without inter- 
ference. So those present at the Con- 
vention had an opportunity to see every 
department working at its full routine 
capacity. During the Convention, the 
official attorney of the Order made an 
address and presented a clear picture 
to the members and delegates assembled 
of the legal status of the Order, and 
pointed out how the Order had been 
victorious in any legal question brought 
up by any enemy of the Order, and how 
the organization of AMORC today had 
the best possible legal status in connec- 
tion with every Federal or Superior 
Court and with every department of the 
United States Government, and told 
how the Order was in a better and 
stronger position today than it had 
been at any time in the past. The audi- 
tors who had examined the books and 
the committee which had examined the 
books and records also reported that 
from a financial and business point of 
view the organization was in an excel- 
lent and sound condition. 


It was notable again at this Conven- 
tion that there was a complete absence 
of any incident or any attitude of mind 
on the part of any group, or individual 
member or delegate, that was inhar- 
monious or unhappy. There were no 
unpleasant arguments, no unpleasant 
discussions, and nothing but absolute 
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peace and joy. Every delegate and 
member voted finally at the last session 
of the Convention an expression of 
complete confidence and faith in the 
present administration. 

For a number of days after the Con- 
vention ended on Saturday night, July 
16, many members remained for further 
interviews with the officers and for dis- 
cussions and demonstrations in the 
various scientific buildings. All seemed 
to be reluctant to leave the happy en- 
vironment of Rosicrucian Park, especial- 
ly since the weather had been very mild 
and everything extremely favorable for 
a happy vacation period. 

There were many foreign delegates 
present, and we were very happy indeed 
to find among these the Grand Secre- 
tary of the Grand Lodge of Denmark, 
accompanied by an official delegate 
from that lodge, as well as delegates 
from England, France and other lands, 
including Spanish countries. And there 
was one delegate who came from 
Shanghai representing the Order in 
China, and there were other representa- 
tions by proxy with official communica- 
tions from New Zealand, Australia, 
Germany, Russia, South American 
countries, and even Italy. 

During the Convention a special in- 
vitation was read from the Grand Lodge 
of Sweden announcing that the various 
Grand Lodges of the Scandinavian 
countries were holding a united conven- 
tion in Sweden in August of 1939, and 
inviting the Imperator and the Sovereign 
Grand Master to attend. The Imperator 
announced that he and his wife and the 
Sovereign Grand Master and one or 
two other delegates would leave Ameri- 
ca immediately after the 1939 American 
Convention and journey to Sweden for 
the Scandinavian congress. 

Another official announcement read 
was from the Andhra Research Uni- 
versity of India under the presidency 
of the Maharajah of Jeynore, announc- 
ing that it was prepared, through the 
American Imperator who was recently 
elected to the faculty of the Andhra 
Research University, to grant honorary 
and scientific degrees to qualified gradu- 
ates of the Rose-Croix University. 
Members will recall that in the May, 
1938, issue of The Rosicrucian Digest 
there was published an article describ- 
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ing the wonderful history and activities 
of the Andhra Research University. 


One of the resolutions presented to 
the Convention was that the Convention 
approve and authorize a camera expedi- 
tion to be undertaken within the next 
few years to the secret places of Tibet, 
and that sound motion pictures be made 
revealing the truth about the Great 
White Brotherhood and other mystical 
activities in Tibet, and that these pic- 
tures later be shown in connection with 
the Courier Car on one of its trips 
around the United States. This resolu- 
tion was unanimously endorsed by the 
Convention. 


Another interesting matter was 
brought before a special session of the 
highest degree members of the Order 
by the Imperator. He was delivering a 
special class lecture to the large number 
of members representing the higher de- 
grees of the Order, and he stated that 
he had finally approved of the Rosicru- 
cian system that had been adopted by a 
number of doctors for the cure of can- 
cer. and that he proposed to establish 
somewhere near Rosicrucian Park a re- 
search institute and cancer clinic for 
the further investigation of the cause of 
cancer and the quickest possible cure 
of it. He announced that of the five 
hundred tests that had been made upon 
cancer patients, in every case the cancer 
had been completely removed and cured 
without the use of surgery, without the 
use of drugs, without knife or other 
surgical instruments, and without medi- 
cines or salves, and that in each case 
the patient was sent home with the can- 
cer cured and the wound closed. His 
further announcement that the average 
case required only from two to three 
months for treatment astonished all who 
were assembled. He asked the cooper- 
ation of these higher degree members, 
representing the Esoteric Hierarchy of 
the Order, in establishing such a re- 
search institute and cancer clinic that 
would be operated upon a non-profit 
basis and where the patients would pay 
the minimum of costs merely for actual 
running operations of the clinic. The 
large number of high degree members 
present enthusiastically endorsed this 
plan outlined by the Imperator and as- 
sured him that all of the members 
throughout the United States in the 


higher degrees, and representing the 
Esoteric Hierarchy of the Order, would 
sponsor and support, even with financial 
aid, the plan he had in mind. 

Immediately after the session was 
over a large number of the members 
present came forward and offered sub- 
stantial donations, but the Imperator in- 
formed them that a special letter out- 
lining the plan would be sent to all of 
the members of the higher degrees so 
that they would thoroughly understand 
his plan and realize it was not an at- 
tempt to open a hospital or any profit- 
making institution, and that in addition 
to giving the treatments and making the 
cancer cures the same Rosicrucian meth- 
ods would be used for the cure of tuber- 
culosis, goitres, tumors and other 
growths in the body, and that the num- 
ber of patients selected would be limit- 
ed, while a number of additional physi- 
cians who were in the higher degrees of 
the Order would be trained and pre- 
pared to go forth to their own localities 
and carry on the same remarkable work, 
and thus bring about in America the 
first real nation-wide campaign for the 
cure of those conditions of the body 
that have puzzled medical science for 
many years and brought such untold 
suffering to thousands of mankind. 
Further announcements regarding this 
plan will be made to the higher degree 
members — and to any lower degree 
member who is deeply interested and 
wants to assist in this matter and who 
writes to the Secretary to the Imperator 
asking for such information. But the 
information will not be ready before 
October of this year. 

It was generally conceded through- 
out the Convention that in 1939 there 
will undoubtedly be a very large at- 
tendance at the Convention, because 
during 1939 will be held the Golden 
Gate Exposition in San Francisco on 
Treasure Island, and this will undoubt- 
edly bring to the Pacific Coast many 
thousands of persons who will take ad- 
vantage of visiting the exposition and 
attending the Convention at the same 
time. Therefore, many recommenda- 
tions were made for enlarging and in- 
creasing the activities of the Conven- 
tion next year. 

And so ended another one of our 
great Annual International Conventions, 
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and while all of us were taxed for many 
weeks in preparation for the Conven- 
tion and in preparing and instructing 
the students at the Rose-Croix Univer- 
sity so that they might have their gradu- 
ating exercises during the week of the 
Convention and receive their certificates 
of graduation, and while we were all 


taxed to the utmost throughout the 
Convention week, we feel it was one 
grand and glorious occasion for all of 
us, and for all of our members, and we 
hope that we shall be able to repeat the 
happy days and happy hours again next 
year with your cooperation and with 
your personal attendance. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE TIMES 
(Continued from Page 295) 


By Dr. Grace P. Jennings 

is a statistical fact that over 47 per cent 
of our population has no illness in a 
normal year, and 90 per cent of those 
who contract sickness suffer from minor 
ailments for which they are able to pro- 
vide with no difficulty. Hence, to safe- 
guard 10 per cent of our population, 
90 per cent would be required to pay a 
sum that in many cases would entail a 
definite drop in living standards. 

State medicine would provide second- 
rate, impersonal and indifferent medical 
service. Appointments would be made 
by ‘political pull” rather than medical 
efficiency; their duty would be to follow 
the routine and do nothing to offend 
their superior officers. All individual 
initiative and desire for scientific medi- 
cal advancement would be destroyed by 
removing the incentive and reward for 
efficiency. The quality of service would 
be lowered by superficial methods of 
examination, snap-shot diagnosis, me- 
chanical, mass treatment. It would de- 
stroy both the free choice of doctors and 
the vital, personal relation between phy- 
sician and patient. Deserving people 
would be prevented from securing serv- 
ice, due to the rush of malingerers and 
hypochondriacs who would swamp the 
system. 

Efficient medical care is and must re- 
main a distinctly personal service. Man 
is not a standardized machine to be 
supplied with “spare parts” through 
routine service. He is a human being, 
subject to not only physical ills, but to 
mental, emotional and spiritual malad- 
justment to his environment. For suc- 
cessful healing, the doctor needs con- 
tinued contact with the patient, that he 
may study and delve beneath the sur- 
face for the correct diagnosis. 
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By Walter F. McAllister 

giving knowledge in learning how to 
detect malingerers and how to fill out 
the statistical forms. Where social 
medicine is in force it is the fond 
dream that excellent care would be 
made available and periodic physical 
examinations would become the rule, 
and early diagnosis would come into its 
own. But, on examination, hopes fail 
because it has been found that in so- 
cialized medicine there is a serious de- 
terioration in the quality of medical care. 

In Europe, where this plan originally 
started, we find the field of medicine 
poorly tilled and early diagnosis not 
promoted by it. In 1884 there was in- 
troduced into Germany, by Bismark, a 
form of socialized medicine called 
‘‘Krankenkaise’” and in 1911, in Eng- 
land the so-called “Panel System” was 
inaugurated. Nevertheless with these 
two systems in force, for a number of 
years, we find that the United States, 
on the whole, has a better health record 
than either of these countries. Careful 
examination of the system reveals no 
decrease in the cost of medical care. On 
the contrary, the system adds to admin- 
istrative costs. Public health is not as- 
sisted or advanced. Over medication is 
encouraged. Medical care for indigents 
is omitted. The hospital load is in- 
creased. Medical service becomes a 
political issue. Politics will place the 
privilege of placing contracts in unquali- 
fied hands. Social medicine will, too, 
materially increase taxation on the al- 
ready over-burdened taxpayer, and 
finally the tax will be ultimately paid by 
the consumer, among whom the great 
majority will be found to be those who 
are unable to meet the increased ex- 
pense thus incurred. 
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Many famous philosophers and thinkers have been presented in this department through 
excerpts from their writings. Every civilized land in the world may be represented by 
innumerable teachers and writers; yet, back of the individuals may be found other colorful 
Pages from the Past—the rich heritage of folklore and legend preserved by the people of 
each country. 


From time to time we shall present one of these legends, chosen and related by some 
foreign member who is well versed in the folklore of his country. This month we present a 
Lybian legend which Frater Dunstani Cancellieri of Italy has translated into English for 
the readers of the Rosicrucian Digest. This legend was recorded by the Italian novelist 
and historian, Colonel Francis Coro who was Colonial Officer of the Royal Carabineers in 
Lybia for more than twenty years, and during that period studied the history of the Arabs, 
Berbers and Tuaregs. Through the courtesy of Colonel Coro this translation was made from 
his moat recent book. 


THE SEVEN TUAREGS AND SIDNA SOLEIMAN 
A Legend of Ancient Lybia 


HEN Sampson con- 
quered the Philis- 
tines, a great num~ 
ber of families of 
this people were 
enslaved and 
placed under the 
rule of the He- 
brews who im- 
posed upon them 
the hardest of 
works, and the 
cultivation of 
farms and pastor- 
al pursuits. 

Among all these slaves, only seven 
chiefs of the fobol were engaged by 

Sidna Soleiman, and these seven chiefs 

were charged with the guardianship of 

his numerous herds and were declared 


The responsible for all the camels owned by 
Pasicticign DE Great King of Israel. These camels 

: were as many as, perhaps more than, 
Digest the stars in Heaven; and Sidna Solei- 
September man was very pleased to see his beasts 
1938 increasing in number year after year 


until his herds were bigger than those 
of all the other Princes and Priests 
and most opulent personages of his 
Kingdom. 

The King, riding on his war car, fre- 
quently betook himself to look at his 
herds, delighting in them with the guar- 
dians and their chiefs. But all the mem- 
bers of the seven enslaved families were 
burning with hatred for the great and 
learned King and thirsting for freedom. 
Yet Solomon never gave his consent to 
this, and the condition was prolonged 
for year after year. 

Finally, there came a day when Sidna 
Soleiman called the seven chiefs of the 
tobol, who were named, Auillimmidan, 
Azgher, Chel-Air, Hoggar, Ifogas, I- 
mangassen, and Oraghen, summoning 
them to appear before him. So the 
seven chiefs travelled to Jerusalem and 
presented themselves in Solomon's huge 
and wonderful castle which was en- 
riched with all the most precious things 
of Africa and Asia. 

They were admitted before the most 
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learned Sovereign of the World, Sidna 
Soleiman, who welcomed them with a 
smile and, after requesting them to be 
seated on some most precious carpets, 
said: “Because your complaints, and 
those of your people asking for freedom, 
have reached my August Throne, I have 
summoned you on this matter.” 

The seven chiefs were trembling. be- 
ing frightened in their hearts, and they 
searched their minds as to who could 
have been the spy of their thoughts and 
aspirations—seeing that all the members 
of their tobol kept these feelings care- 
fully hidden in their hearts, speaking of 
them only when no one outside of the 
tobol could hear. And the seven chiefs 
remembered with terror that they had 
sometimes spoken among themselves of 
escape, and revenge, and a hundred 
other enterprises! And now, who could 
tell to what atrocious revenge Solomon 
might be led because of their deceitful 
behaviour? But naught of what pierced 
their hearts was apparent from their 
faces. After a short period of silence, 
the most aged and authoritative of them 
spoke: 

“All the men of the world know how 
great is thy wisdom, my King of all the 
Kings! Surely thou art able to read the 
people's hearts; thou knowest the past, 
present and future of all who surround 
thee here, and so it would be foolish to 
deny that what thou hast told us now is 
true. Yea, O Sidna Soleiman, thou hast 
spoken aright! We, the chiefs of the 
seven tobols charged with the guardian- 
ship of thine horses, we and our people 
are longing for freedom. We will pro- 
mise thee never to wage war against 
thee; on the contrary, we do not wish to 
return and live in the land conquered 
by thy weapons. We long only to go 
far away, yonder, to the Lybian desert 
in the west where we may join with our 
brothers who—after a former defeat by 
the great chiefs of thy race, namely 
Gideon and Sampson — emigrated to 
that remote land and there founded 
cities, towns and castles. 

“This I wish to tell thee in the name 
of the people of the seven tobols, al- 
though thou knowest it already, oh 
Master of Wisdom and Learned Prince 
of Chaldean knowledge.” 

Contrary to the thought of the seven 
chiefs, Sidna Soleiman neither reproach- 
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ed them nor threatened them, but 
smiled, being pleased, and—while the 
souls of these men were in suspense— 
the King began to speak calmly, saying: 

“I praise thy boldness, O Ifogas! I 
was well acquainted with what thou 
hast told me, and thou wouldst have 
had a severe punishment if from thy 
mouth had come flattering and false 
words to lead me into deception. There- 
fore, I promise to give to all the seven 
tobols led by you, O Chiefs, that which 
you beg, if only you succeed in the 
trial which I will impose upon you.” 

The seven chiefs quickly raised their 
heads and looked fixedly at Sidna 
Soleiman, fearing that they had mis- 
understood. The wise King had a ghost 
of an undefineable smile, and spoke: 

“I would like to trust to you, O 
Chiefs of the seven tobols, my favorite 
she-camel and her little camel. It is from 
this precious beast that the milk for my 
health and wisdom is milked. She is a 
wonderful beast, because if I lost her I 
would lose all my power over the world, 
losing also my divine art and also all 
these qualities of mine which make me 
the most learned man of our time.” 

The seven chiefs looked bewilderedly 
at Sidna Soleiman, but he paid no at- 
tention to them, and continued: 


“Then, it is this wonderful animal 
that I will trust to your care, expecting 
to receive her back from you a month 
from this day when her guardian will 
return from his travels. If the she- 
camel, during this month in which she 
will stay with you, shall be cared for as 
she deserves, and if you will give her 
back healthy, beautiful and well-fed, 
then, upon the word of Sidna Soleiman, 
you and your women and children shall 
have complete freedom to go into yon- 
der lands of the Lybian desert to reach 
your brothers who emigrated there 
many years ago.” 

The seven chiefs promised that they 
would do all that the wise King had 
commanded, and unburdened them- 
selves in thanksgiving, protesting that 
they would be faithful to the trust. 
Sidna Soleiman dismissed them with a 
smile, and, as they were leaving, warned 
them, saying: 

“But woe unto you if you do not ful- 
fil all in witness of my wonderful trust 
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in you! I shall be very severe in my 
punishment.” 

The seven started and returned to 
their tents. And when the wife of 
Ifogas saw her husband returning, she 
asked him anxiously: “What did Sidna 
Soleiman tell you, O Chiefs?” 

As the man confided all to his wife, 
relating to her exactly what had been 
affirmed by the learned Sovereign, he 
added: “I doubt not that Sidna Solei- 
man has made game of us!” 

“No,” said the woman, "Sidna Solei- 
man has not made game of you, he 
spoke the truth and wished to test you.” 

“Thinkest thou, O woman, that he 
will give freedom to all our people if we 
keep faith with him and give back the 
she-camel and her little camel sound 
and healthy at the end of a month?” 

“I think that,” replied the woman. 

But while the wife of Ifogas saw the 
facts exactly as they were, being a pious 
woman and of good sense, the wife of 
the chief Hoggar, on the contrary, was 
not so. 

“Do not think,” she said to her hus- 
band, “that Sidna Soleiman will keep 
his word. He, putting on his air of a 
great and learned man, deceived all of 
you. I know that after a few days he 
must depart to escort to the frontier of 
his kingdom the Queen of Ophir who has 
come to visit him. And because he did 
not know to what trusty shepherds to 
give custody of his favorite she-camel, 
he thought of you chiefs as ones issued 
from our magnanimous grand-father the 
Targhi, knowing with what great care 
you watch the cattle which increase and 
prosper well under your skilled work. 
But, when he returns, and has gotten 
back his she-camel, he will allege a 
hundred other reasons for not allowing 
you to start.” 


The Hoggar's chief remained per- 
plexed and sought advice from his fel- 
lows, all of whom, with the exception of 
Ifogas, agreed with the wife of Hoggar. 
But Ifogas said: “I do not agree with 
your advice—and not because I listen 
to my wife, but because I trust that 
when Sidna Soleiman returns from his 
travels and finds his she-camel sound 
and healthy he will surely reward us by 
letting us start.” 

Then the Aiir’s chief intervened and 
said: “As it is not possible for us to con- 


cur, it is best that we consult our godia. 
To her we will be obedient, for she is 
the spirit of truth itself.” 


So the seven men went to the godia 
who, after having shut herself into her 
thoughts, replied: ‘The she-camel brings 
happiness and success because, by eat- 
ing her meat and that of her little camel, 
one may possess riches, prosperity and 
health for many years.” After that the 
godia would say nothing more, and the 
seven men returned silently and 
thoughtfully to their encampment. Not 
one of them took heart to reveal what 
was crossing his mind. 


The next day Sidna Soleiman sent 
his she-camel and her little camel; and 
soon throughout all the land spread the 
news that the wise sovereign was mov- 
ing to the oriental frontier of his king- 
dom to escort the beautiful Queen of 
Ophir who had stayed at the court of 
the Great King for some weeks as his 
guest. An immense royal train with a 
suite of many ministers, leaders, com- 
mandants, warriors, valets, servants and 
stable-boys, was escorting the most 
learned Sovereign of the World and the 
most beautiful Queen of Asia and Africa 
across the states belonging to Sidna 
Soleiman. Among the servants was the 
favorite shepherd of the King. 


Meanwhile, each day the seven Phi- 
listine chiefs were bringing the milk of 
the she-camel to the palace of their 
Sovereign, because this milk must be 
drunk by the parents of their Sovereign 
and by the Great Priest who was 
Regent of the State during the absence 
of the King. 


Ten days had passed since the set- 
ting-out of King Solomon when one 
morning the chief of the Imangassens 
called on the Great Priest and humbly 
said: “As you know, O Priest of all the 
Priests, we, being the chiefs of the 
seven Philistine tribes, were charged— 
during the absence of our Great King— 
with the custody of his favorite she- 
camel, and with keeping her alive and 
taking good care of her. Now, the dry- 
ness has spoiled all grazing in this sec- 
tion of the land, and we are compelled 
to go two days’ journey to the West to 
find the best grazing for the safety of 
our Sovereign's herds and for the good 
maintenance of his favorite she-camel.” 
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“Do freely what you think useful for 
the proper maintenance of the flocks and 
the she-camel. You hold the trust of 
Sidna Soleiman and I can find nothing 
against your request.” 

“And how will we arrange for the 
milk?” 

“You will make some cheese, thus 
preserving it until the arrival of the 
Sovereign.” 

As the chief returned from the palace 
the soul of joy lay in his eyes, for he 
had obtained all that he desired. As he 
reached the encampment of the seven 
tribes, his fellows came to meet him, 
asking anxiously: ‘How did it go?” 

“All very well. The Great Priest will 
permit us to migrate two days’ journey 
from the Chief City in order to find 
some new grazing.” The chiefs were 
happy at hearing this decision, and 
brought the good news to their people. 

What had happened? And why were 
the seven chiefs so greatly pleased with 
the Grand Priest's decision? 


Behold, in the eight days after the 
departure of the Sovereign, all of them 
had dreamed only of freedom, and of 
embezzling the she-camel which had so 
many gifts within herself. Finally, after 
having held some conferences and plan- 
ned many projects, they ended by de- 
ciding to flee with their tents and flocks, 
and to take with them the she-camel. 
But, wishing to shun all suspicion, they 
had decided to ask for permission to go 
in search of new grazing. 

In this way, their initial move would 
not appear suspicious. But they, instead 
of stopping at two days’ journey. would 
keep on toward the West to reach the 
Lybian desert and enter the lands into 
which their people had emigrated many 
years before, after their land was laid 
waste by the Jewish Gideon. 

The godia approved this decision, 
and all proceeded in accordance with 
their wishes. So, one morning before 
the early dawn, they began their jour- 
ney, travelling and travelling, a day, 
two days, three days — until the sixth 
day. Then they stopped for a day of 
rest and questioned the godia upon the 
issue of their journey. But the creature 
would not answer their question, and 
chided them, saying: 

“For what purpose do you wait to 
kill the she-camel and her little camel? 
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Are you not longing to have riches and 
a prosperous future for you and yours? 
The meat of these two beasts causes 
these great blessings, and whoever 
tastes this meat will become rich, and 
he and his dependents will have all 
blessings.” 

But even then the seven chiefs hesi- 
tated to kill the two beasts of Sidna, 
because of the attitude of the wife of 
Ifogas, and the other wives who agreed 
with her. 


After another seven days — during 
the day of rest—the godia began again 
with much vehemence to blame the 
chiefs because of their delay in fulfilling 
that which she had advised. But even 
now the seven chiefs could not all 
agree. When the third rest day came— 
twenty-one days having elapsed since 
the beginning of their journey, and 
twenty-eight days since the moving of 
Sidna Soleiman toward the frontier— 
the raging godia cried to the seven 
chiefs: “For what purpose do you keep 
waiting to slaughter the she-camel and 
her little camel? 


“I inform you that in two days Sidna 
Soleiman will have returned, and be- 
cause he is such a great master in the 
art of augury, he will know of your 
flight immediately; and with his magical 
powers he will be here in an instant and 
will punish you harshly. On the con- 
trary, if you and your families will eat 
the meat of the two beasts you will be 
safe from every reprisal, and no powers 
of Sidna Soleiman will prevail over you 
and yours.” 


The seven chiefs were much dis- 
turbed by the words of the godia, so 
they held some meetings in the presence 
of all the women of their families and 
decided upon butchering the she-camel 
and her little camel. So, at the first day 
of the new moon—falling just on the 
thirtieth day from the departure of the 
King—the two beasts were butchered. 


They had already been skinned, and 
the chiefs were about to share the meat 
among themselves, when suddenly a 
strong wind arose, while the sky became 
dark and lightning darted, and soon— 
on a winged steed, able to travel a 
hundred miles a minute — came Sidna 
Soleiman burning with anger and 
revenge. 
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Thundering, he said: “Aha! You 
faithless thieves and bandits! Thought 
you to deceive Sidna Soleiman? I put 
you to a test to learn your minds, but 
you failed the test. Unhappily. I came 
too late to save my she-camel, and this 
causes me much pain! Yet, it does not 
matter! King Soleiman has so great a 
power that I will bring up another 
beast containing al] the qualities of the 
one killed by you. But I wish never to 
have you and your families within my 
states again. Go on, if you desire, to 
your brothers in the great desert, but 
your descendants will never have peace. 
They will have the hard experience of 
being deprived of water, vegetation, 
and cultivated lands. You will always 
be inhabitants of the most unhappy land 
on earth. And you, O Chiefs, will be 
suddenly transformed into beasts, and 
your offspring will carry forever the 
bestial instincts of their progenitors; 
and the ensign of each tribe originated 
by you will be that of a beast. Besides, 
as in all this matter you listened to your 
women, among you, in the future, wom- 
an will have the greatest power, and 
will be master of the home, and you will 
ever be subjugated to her will; and off- 
spring of your tribes will not follow the 
paternal line, but only the maternal 
one. 

The terrified chiefs implored the great 
King to be more clement, and the wom- 
en wept at the grief of their husbands, 
but Sidna Soleiman was inflexible and 
soon began dispensing his justice. 

Having shut himself into profoundest 
meditation, the Sovereign raised his 
hands to the Heavens, invoking the 
Higher Powers to execute all that he 
had announced. And, behold, suddenly 
Hoggar was transformed into a jackal. 
and Aiir into a mountain-cat, and Iman- 
gassen into a hyena, and Azgher into a 
fox, and Aullimmidan into a varano, and 
Oraghen into an antelope: while Ifogas, 
having been the most mild, was trans- 


V 


formed into a gazelle. The godia was 
changed into a screech-owl. 

After that, Sidna Soleiman approach- 
ed the she-camel and her little camel 
which had been butchered by the vio- 
lent chiefs, and said: “I have severely 
punished your butchers, O my favorite 
animals, but now I will again be clement 
toward the guiltless.” And, as he said 
this, people saw the she-camel and her 
little camel rising in the air and reach- 
ing the highest heaven where the moth- 
er transformed herself into seven bright 
stars, one for each paw, one for her 
head, and for her eye, and the last one 
for her tail. In the same manner the 
little camel was transformed, and thus 
were created the two constellations that 
the people of other lands call the 
Major Bear and the Little Bear. 


Then Sidna Soleiman said again: 
“Behold, I will give you two groups of 
stars that shall never set. They will 
light your nights through the desert, 
while the eye of the little camel will be 
the guide of you and your descendants 
on all your nightly travels throughout 
the desert.” 

Having thus spoken, Sidna Soleiman, 
surrounded by flashes of lightning and 
thunder, mounted his charmed horse 
and departed. 

The seven families again continued 
their journey toward the West, and 
after some months they reached the 
desolate land prophesied for them by 
King Solomon, and there founded the 
most important kabyles of Tuaregs 
which have always kept alive the tradi- 
tion of the tremendous adventure which 
befell their ancestors. 

And a respectful protection was ac- 
corded the beasts considered by these 
kabyles as the heads of their confedera- 
tions, while, in conformance to the 
words of Solomon, the female held the 
greatest authority among these tribes, 
subjecting all the men of all the castes. 


V 


It is great, and there is no other greatness—to make one hook of God's crea- 
tion more fruitful, better, more worthy of God; to make some human heart a little 
wiser, manlier, happier—more blessed, less accursed. — Carlyle. 
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Types of Mothers 


MOTHERS MAY BLOCK THE ROAD TO FUTURE WARS 
By Rassi S. M. Macute! 


(This article is a digest of one of Frater Machtet's inspiring “Radio Synagog” broadcasts.—Edifor) 


S A child, I often 
wondered at my 
mother’s use of a 
Yiddish phrase 
which seemed odd 
to me. When one 
of us, of her brood 
of six, would re- 
ceive some injury, 
or were sick, she 
would soothe our 
heads with her 
tender touch, 
would lean over 
us to kiss us, and would pray, “Mir zoll 
zein far dir, mein kind,” — may it be 
unto me, in your stead, my child. 1 
know, now, that my mother was follow- 
ing in the pattern of the Matriarch Re- 
bekkah, who had said, “Upon me be 
thy curse, my son.” Such is the “love 
that passeth all understanding.” 

Gladstone, in Parliament, gave a 
touching instance of a mother's self- 
sacrificing devotion, referring to the 
death of Princess Alice. Her little boy 
lay stricken with diphtheria. Stretching 
out his arms, he cried, ‘Mummy, kiss 
me!” Cautioned to keep away from her 
baby, she pushed aside the doctors, an- 
swered the child’s pleading cry and took 
him in her motherly arms. They were 
laid to rest in the same grave. Only 
mothers possess such love. 

These instances of self-sacrifice are 
the rule. When you point out to me that 
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there are selfish mothers, I tell you that 
such are the exception. There are moth- 
ers for whom bearing a child is a physi- 
cal, a biological feat. But the true spirit 
of motherhood is a divine miracle, a 
spiritual victory. In the case of the 
former, it is not more than a norma) 
animal accomplishment. With the latter 
category, motherhood is a spiritual 
bond, an experience of the soul rather 
than of the body. 

There are women who take pride in 
furnishing their country with cannon- 
fodder, with potential heroes upon the 
bloody field of battle; there are poor 
misguided women who listen to the ex- 
hortations of dictators who impress 
them with the patriotic value of rearing 
sons to fight in defense of a flag. And 
there are mothers who take pride in 
their contributions to the nation, contri- 
butions in the form of sons and daugh- 
ters who will enrich their land in time 
of peace, who will give themselves and 
their best labors for the cultural, spir- 
itual, and social advancement of man- 
kind, of civilization. There are women 
who believe that their responsibility to 
their children ends with the bringing 
forth and the development of a strong 
healthy body; there are mothers who 
realize that their task is never ended, 
that, no matter how old the child has 
grown, no matter what the number of 
its years, it still needs guidance, advice, 
and soul-development. There are wom- 
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en who cater to the physical needs of 
their children, who will worry if the 
child misses a meal; and there are moth- 
ers who turn prematurely gray from 
anxiety over the moral and mental and 
spiritual growth of their children. 


In an age when billions are being 
spent for armaments, and only millions 
for education; when preparations for 
war consume allotments that should go 
for peace-time endeavors; when ma- 
chines for destruction drain the treas- 
uries of nations of funds that should be 
diverted into channels for education and 
public health; in such an age, the salva- 
tion of mankind lies in the hands of the 
mothers of men. I say “mothers” ad- 
visedly. Women may be cruel, mothers 
never; women may be treacherous, 
mothers never; women may be patriots, 
mothers never. Mothers are mothers, 
and nothing else. Women may glory in 
the exploits of men on the field of battle; 
mothers mourn the loss of their sons. 
Women may be induced to believe in 
the cause of war as just; mothers resent 
the very thought of war, or of anything 
that may bring misfortune to their chil- 
dren, anything that may threaten their 
lives or their health. Public opinion may 
compel mothers to find consolation in 
the medals awarded to their sons post- 
humously, but, inwardly, the very sight 
of the symbol inflicts pain upon the 
tender heart. If we are ever to banish 
war, if we are ever to outlaw combat, it 
will come about only through the efforts 
of mothers. Statesmen will not do it. 
Resolutions will not accomplish it. 
Treaties are ineffective. Only mothers 
can prevent wars. 


The first step in this direction. of 
course, is education, training. Mothers 
may instill in the hearts of their chil- 
dren, in the hearts and minds of the 
future leaders of mankind, a sense of 
justice, of fair-dealing, of the spirit of 
arbitration of all problems, which will, 
ultimately, make wars unnecessary, im- 
practical, and impossible. But suppose 
that, in the meantime, during this period 
of the rearing of the younger genera- 
tion, mothers were all inspired by the 
spirit of Rebekkah. Suppose that, upon 
the next declaration of war, all mothers 
of potential soldiers were to rise up and 
say, “Upon me be thy curse, my son!” 
Suppose that mothers kept their sons at 


home and they, themselves, offered to 
march to the trenches, what effect do 
you think it would have? Suppose that, 
instead of dying the thousand deaths of 
fear and anxiety at home, the mothers 
of warring nations elected to die but 
once on the battlefield, what would hap- 
pen to the war-game? A far-fetched 
plan, I'll admit, for fathers, but not for 
mothers. They who have once stood at 
the portals of death to bring a son into 
the world will not be deterred by the 
shadow of the Angel of Death. The 
Delivery Room of a hospital is no more 
tempting a portal to Heaven than is the 
field of battle. And, for practical hero- 
ism, mothers are vastly superior to 
armed troops. Motherhood knows no 
enemies and does not take human lives 
while sacrificing or jeopardizing its own. 

Mothers have it in their power to stop 
tyranny and oppression. Mothers know 
that race, creed and color win no favors. 
All mothers suffer alike for their chil- 
dren. The children of one race are as 
dear to their mothers, have been pur- 
chased at as dear a price, as the chil- 
dren of another race. The mothers of 
one nation suffer as keenly the pains in- 
flicted upon their offspring as do the 
mothers of the oppressors and perse- 
cutors. Motherhood knows no barriers, 
no boundaries of land or sea. All moth- 
ers are sympathetic one to the other. If 
they but wish it, if they but stop to con- 
sider the matter, the mothers of any 
land can spare other mothers the least 
suffering. No mother can know happi- 
ness while her son tortures the child of 
another mother, anywhere, in any man- 
ner. Motherhood knows no distinction 
of riches or poverty, privileged or un- 
derprivileged, friend or foe, as it recog- 
nizes no color, race, creed, or nation. 
Motherhood knows only the spiritual 
bond between mother and child. All else 
is artificial, man-made, arbitrary, tem- 
porary. Motherhood is Universal, Eter- 
nal. Motherhood is the greatest force 
for good. 


That man or woman, indeed, has 
sunken very low who will not hearken 
to a mother’s plea either to her child or 
for her child. A mother's tears have 
often softened the hardest heart, where 
a father’s threats and punishment have 
only added to a child’s waywardness. 
A mother’s pleading glance has saved 
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a child from the depths of degradation. 
where all else had failed. There is a 
spiritual bond between mother and 
child. Mothers have been known to feel 
the pain and anguish of a suffering 
child, though that child be many, many 
miles away, in a distant city, or in a dis- 
tant land. If it be true—and there are 
records to prove it—that one who has 
lost an arm or a leg sometimes feels pain 
in the absent members, why should it be 
surprising that a mother feels the pains 
of her child? Was not the child, for a 
time, part of its mother’s body? 


And, if you direct the actions of your 
arms or legs, without a spoken word, is 
it too much to concede the influence of 
a mother over her child? Need there al- 
ways be the written or spoken word? 
Can we fully evaluate the power of 
mothers? Have we the means to meas- 
ure adequately the Divine Power which 
has been endowed to mothers? If God 
had not intended a specific duty for 
mothers, would He have made use of 
them in bringing children into the 
world? Would it have been impossible 
for God so to arrange things that moth- 
ers were eliminated, that fathers alone 
brought children into the world? God 
creates no useless creatures. As the 
rabbis have said “God could not be 
everywhere, so he created mothers.” 


More important than the glorification 
of Mothers in the eyes of their children, 
is the glorification of Motherhood in the 
eyes of Mothers. There are women who 
bring children into the world. as the 


biological effect of a cause; and there 
are Mothers. Between these two, there 
are types and degrees of mothers, de- 
pending upon the spiritual heritage 
which the mothers transmit to their 
young. There are women who consider 
themselves handicapped by their chil- 
dren, women whose freedom of action— 
to use a vernacular, whose “style” —is 
hampered by their children. Then, also, 
there are mothers, who consider no sac- 
rifice for their children too great, who 
think in terms of “Upon me be thy 
curse, my son.” “Mir zoll zein far dir, 
mein kind,”—may it happen to me. in 
your stead, my child. 

Motherhood is an extension of Divine 
Powers into the physical world of men. 
It is a projection of God among men. 
The mothers of men control the des- 
tinies of nations. Mothers are especially 
equipped to convert this life into a veri- 
table heaven. Mothers possess the pow- 
er to banish war, to eradicate tyranny, 
oppression, and exploitation. If God had 
no need for mothers, He would have 
eliminated them from His Great Scheme. 
Their presence testifies to their need 
and power. God grant that Mothers be 
awakened to the force for Good for 
which they may utilize Motherhood. 
When Mothers become fully conscious 
of their inherent strength. of their Di- 
vine Mission. here, on earth, and when 
they exert that Force to the limit, or 
rather to its unlimited means, then we 
shall be on the threshold of the Mes- 
sianic Era of which all prophets have 
spoken. 


CONVENTION PHOTOGRAPH 


Whether you were able to attend the recent International Rosicrucian Convention at 
San Jose, California, or not, you will certainly enjoy having the official photograph, 
taken upon the occasion of one of the sessions of the Convention, revealing the many 
hundreds of happy smiling faces of those who came literally and figuratively from the far 
corners of the earth to participate in its instructive and interesting functions and affairs. 


This photograph is especially large, being in length forty-one inches, and in width 
eight inches. The photograph also includes the officers of the Supreme and Grand Lodges, 
as well as the delegates and representatives of National and foreign lodges and chapters. 
This convention photograph will add an extremely personal touch to your sanctum or 
your study because of the human side of the organization which it presents. 

This unusually fine photograph may be procured from the Rosicrucian Supply Bureau 
for the nominal sum of $1.25 with postage prepaid. 
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SANCTUM MUSINGS 


THE VOICE OF THE SOUL 
By Soror AcatHa McGivern 


NSPIRATION, in- 
stinct, conscience, 
and intuition all 
emanate from the 
same source, the 
Divine Mind in 
man. 

Joann Strauss was 

busy; suddenly the 
sweet notes of 
“The Blue Dan- 
ube” came to him. 
He had no paper 
with him, so he 
hastily wrote out the notes on his cuff. 

Where did that composition come from? 

How could it come when his brain was 

busy with something entirely different? 

It was Autumn. The sun rays were 
not so warm as formerly. The wind was 
sharp. The trees were bare. The tang 
of dry oak leaves, ripe grapes and wal- 
nut hulls blended into a delightful 
autumn Perfume. The birds from far 
and near were weaving back and forth 
in vibrating black clouds. Suddenly, 
they were off, flying straight and true. 
How did they know it was time to go? 
How did they know where to fly? What 
sustained them over hundreds of miles 
of turbulent water? 

Shakespeare (Bacon) had Macbeth 
see the ghost of his murdered king in 
his chair. What was the ghost? Why 
does an overpowering fear always pos- 
sess one after he has committed a cruel 


deed? 


An irresistible desire possessed me. 
Although I was mixing a cake in the 
kitchen, I was impelled to go into my 
library for a book. The next phase of 
my studies necessitated reading the very 
book which I had apparently selected at 
random. Why did I want a book just 
then? Why did I select that book? How 
did it happen that it was the particular 
book needed for a broad understanding 
of a principle outlined in future studies? 


Inspiration is a burst of Divine fire 
from the Cosmic Mind. Instinct moves 
animals and men, without reasoning, 
toward actions essential to their exist- 
ence, preservation, and development. 
Conscience indicates the still small 
voice of the Master within. It is always 
present when the tempter tempts. In- 
tuition is knowledge obtained without 
recourse to reasoning. And so, inspira- 
tion, instinct, conscience, and intuition 
are all a welling-up of truth without the 
aid of objective mind or reason. 


Intuition, as are the others, is a Soul 
vibration, God born, God fostered, and 
as immortal as God himself. It is the 
great and powerful stepping stone to 
Cosmic consciousness. 

Mills states, “Truths known by in- 
tuition are the original premises from 
which all others are inferred.” Emerson 
says, “The soul contains in itself the 
event which shall presently befall it, for 
the event is only the actualizing of its 
thoughts.” 
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Inspiration, instinct, conscience, and 
intuition are all voices of the soul or 
God in man. Each time something 
comes to us as a hunch, an urge, it is 
the voice of God speaking through the 
mind of man. 

If we want material success, and we 
must have a certain assurance of means 
to be of service to our brethren, then it 
is wise to follow the hunch or urge. The 
birds do not question the urge to fly. 
They follow it. Following our hunches 
helps to develop that part of our beings. 
By suppressing the true wisdom of God 
the urges become hidden deeper and 
deeper, and finally will not be noticed 
by us. Our minds have the power to 


know subjectively. We should appreci- 
ate this great gift, we should cultivate it. 


Our great thinkers from Socrates and 
Plato down through the ages, our own 
great musicians, our great artists, our 
poets and writers, all have consciously 
or unconsciously developed the quality 
of depending on the still small voice. As 
Rosicrucians we are being trained to de- 
velop it. But, are we practicing it? Do 
we use it each day? Do you realize that 
this is the link, the stepping stone to 
Cosmic consciousness, the ladder to 
greatness? 


When one achieves greatness it really 
means greater service. 


How It All Began... 
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CROWNS 


ROWNS and diadems were originally intended not only 
to designate the caste of a person, but of events, also. 
Among primitive peoples it was a custom, which is still 
practised in certain lands today, to hold spring festivals at 
which time ceremonies were performed to suggest fertility to 
the goddess of earth with the hope that she would be fruitful 
and bring forth bountiful crops for man. As a suggestion of 
fertility, both men and women wore wreaths of flowers on 
their heads and about their bodies. 
On other occasions tribes would adorn them- 
selves with objects which were associated with sig- 


nificant events. Final- 
ly, the wearing of 
these insignia at vari- 
ous times during the 
year was practiced to 
indicate a personal 
condition or feeling, 
rather than to signify 
an event or season. 
For example, flowers 
were worn for rejoic- 
ing; black for mourn- 
ing; ashes for pov- 
erty, etc. Crowns 
made of rare jew- 
els or metals rep- 
resented power or 
wealth. 
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Modern Alchemists 


By Frater VERNON M. Wang 


ORE than a thou- 
sand years have 
alchemists sought 
in vain for the phi- 
losopher’s stone, 
which should 
transmute base 
metals into gold. 
The quest was fi- 
nally abandoned 
as hopeless, but 
the transmutation 
of elements has 
been observed in 
our time. 

Our medieval forefathers saw noth- 
ing unreasonable in the thought that 
one element might be changed into an- 
other, that silver might be changed into 
gold or lead into silver. They called 
such a change transmutation. Our im- 
mediate fathers did not believe in trans- 
mutation. To them an element was an 
unchanging substance. Iron was iron 
and gold was gold forever. They of 
course assumed this, for this assumption 
was based only on the fact that they 
knew they themselves could not trans- 
mute one element into another. Our 
modern alchemists not only believe that 
it is possible to transmute one element 
into another, but they have been able to 


The do this very thing. 

Roderusian The belief in the possibility of the 
: transmutation of matter originated in 

Digest Egypt at the beginning of the Christian 

September Era. At least the historic records go 

1938 back to that time. It is possible that the 


Chinese or some other earlier civiliza- 
tion may have had some idea of trans- 
mutation but they did not leave us defi- 
nite records. The first written records 
referring to transmutation were found 
on papyrus at Thebes dating from the 
third century A. D. These records con- 
tained a series of receipts for making 
ordinary metal have the appearance of 
gold or silver. 

Gold was believed to be a holy ele- 
ment in Egypt. The holy men of Egypt 
were required to possess the holy ele- 
ment. The priests were therefore inter- 
ested in any science that would teach 
them how to change the cheaper or base 
metals into gold. Much corruption was 
caused in the priesthood due to their at- 
tempts to deceive the people. This how- 
ever led to much interest in alchemy 
and some advancement in the idea of 
transmutation. 

There were great developments in al- 
chemy in Alexandria in the third and 
fourth centuries, but in the destruction 
of the great library in 390 A. D. most of 
the records were lost. Some of the 
knowledge survived. The next great 
developments in alchemy were due to 
the Arabs, who conquered Egypt about 
the seventh century. Many of the in- 
vestigations of these Arabs serve as a 
foundation for our modern science. 

After the conquest of Spain, alchemy 
was an important subject. The mecca 
of European students was the Univer- 
sity of Cordova. Knowledge of the art 
of alchemy spread rapidly to England. 
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France and Germany. It reached its 
height in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies. At that time the belief in the 
transmutation of matter was universal. 
This universal belief was brought about 
by the hope that man would be able to 
increase his wealth through transmuta- 
tion of elements. It is only human to 
desire wealth and the power over one’s 
fellow beings which may be obtained 
with it. In the European mind as well 
as the American mind the idea of wealth 
was associated with gold. In a capital- 
istic civilization the acquisition of gold 
implies the increase in the ability to 
acquire the goods of the world and it is 
not to be wondered that cheap methods 
of producing gold formed one of the 
chief objects of the Middle Age al- 
chemists. In this they were encouraged 
by the medieval nobility to whom gold 
meant the ability to maintain armies and 
have power. 

There was no definite idea of chemi- 
cal combination. Any change produced 
in the property of matter was supposed 
to be an example of transmutation of 
matter. Since metals had many proper- 
ties in common, it was a common belief 
that there should be some materia! that 
would transform one metal to another. 
The philosopher's stone was sought 
with zeal. Many claimed to have found 
it and that they could change base 
metals to gold. Kings hired alchemists 
hoping to gain great wealth from their 
services. All that was accomplished at 
that time was a debasement of coinage. 

People lost faith in the alchemist and 
attention was turned to the medical side 
of chemical research. 

The chemist of the nineteenth cen- 
tury thought that the whole material 
world was made up of some 80 or more 
elements. The atom appeared to be in- 
divisible and indestructible. There was 
no laboratory means known at that 
time to divide the atom further. The 
idea of transmutation at this time was 
practically given up. 

Toward the close of the nineteenth 
century the electron, as a natural con- 
stituent of the atom of matter, was dis- 
covered. The production of electrons 
and their separation from matter was 
clearly shown in a discharge tube. By 
an electric discharge it was possible to 
remove one, two or more electrons. 
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When an atom lost an electron its 
properties were changed. This was 
however but a momentary change, for 
when the discharge ceased the atoms 
returned to their original state. This 
was a real start in the direction of 
transmutation of matter, for it is a tem- 
porary form of controlling matter at 
will. 

The discovery of radio activity of 
uranium in 1896, and later that of 
radium, was the most advanced step in 
the transmutation of matter. Our mod- 
ern alchemists Becquerel and Lord 
Rutherford have done a great deal of 
research along this line. 

During the past few years there has 
been great activity in investigating the 
transmutation of matter in many labora- 
tories throughout the world. Many new 
and interesting discoveries have been 
made. The first definite evidence of 
artificial transmutation was made in 
1919 at the University of Manchester. 
Alpha-particles were used to bombard 
matter and the first observation made 
was that nitrogen could be transmuted. 


In a lecture "Recent Researches On 
Transmutation” at the Royal Institution 
in England March 14, 1936, Lord Ruth- 
erford of Nelson, O. M., F. R. S., re- 
ferred to a discovery of great import- 
ance made by Curie-Joliot on the arti- 
ficial production of radioactive bodies. 
Aluminum when bombarded with a- 
particles, broke up into an unstable 
form of phosporus with the emission of 
a neutron, the phosporus, in turn break- 
ing up into silicon with the emission of 
a positron. The change occupied about 
three minutes. To illustrate this, Lord 
Rutherford exposed a disc of aluminum 
to the a-rays from radium, producing in 
that way the radioactive phosporus. 


During the last few years our knowl- 
edge of the transmutation of the ele- 
ments by artificial methods has grown 
with great rapidity and practically all 
the known elements have been found 
capable of transmutation on a small 
scale when bombarded by fast particles 
of suitable type. 

An instrument known as the cyclo- 
tron has been able to produce streams 
of protons and deutrons with energies 
as high as six million volts and moving 
with velocities even greater than the 
a-particles from radioactive substances. 
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Such swift deutrons are capable of pro- 
ducing transmutation even in heavy ele- 
ments like platinum and bismuth. 

Discoveries bearing on the artificial 
transmutation of elements were made 
known at a discussion on the structure 
of the Atomic Nucleus by Lord Ruther- 
ford at the Royal Society meeting in 
England as early as April 28th, 1932. 
Lord Rutherford announced that two 
investigators in the Cavendish Labora- 
tory, J. D. Cockroft and E. T. S. Wal- 
ton, had been successful in disintegrat- 
ing the nucleus of Lithium and of other 
light elements by bombarding them with 
protons artificially generated by the ap- 
plication of high electric potentials. It 
was customary to speak of transmuta- 
tion of elements as the disintegration of 
the element by bombardment with a- 
particles from radium or other radio- 
active substances, but artificial transmu- 
tation can now be accomplished by or- 
dinary electrical means. Our modern 
alchemists are able to generate potential 
differences with coils and transformers 
so that the transmutation of elements is 
effected by these artificial means. In the 
case of artificial disintegration by a- 
particles the agents owe their energy to 
a natural radioactive transmutation. In 
other words that kind of transmutation 
depends upon the radioactivity of natur- 
al substances, such as radium and is 
therefore not actually controlled at will. 
Transmutation is controlled at will, 
however, when our modern alchemists 
build coils and transformers and with 
these instruments cause changes in the 
form of matter. 


One cannot foretell what all this may 
mean for the future of science. There 
are those who say that science has 
reached its peak. They say that the 
world may have to turn from science as 
we know it today to metaphysics. The 
history of chemistry and physics is a 
history of conflicts of ideas. We need 
only to refer to such conflicts as the 
atomic concept as opposed to the con- 
tinuous theory of the nature of matter, 
or that of radioactivity as opposed to 
the concept of elements as stable 
forms of matter. It is contrary to the 
very nature of science that its methods 
should remain unchanged as knowledge 
increases. 


The methods that are slowly evolving 
in the search for truth may someday 
prove successful. While we may not at 
will transmute gold from base metals 
on a commercial scale, yet there are in- 
dications that transmutation is realized 
by our modern alchemists. 


As far as we know, at this present 
time, we alone of all the animate and 
inanimate part of this universe have 
been equipped with the means of inter- 
preting the world in which we live. We 
are distinguished from other forms of 
life by our intellect. With this intellect 
we have the desire to come in contact 
with the ultimate realities of the uni- 
verse and to learn the ultimate truths. 
With this urge for the ultimate truths 
it is possible that the modern alchemist 
will push on to that higher realm of 
scientific endeavor where matter will be 
controlled at will. 
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TO OUR SOUTH AFRICAN MEMBERS 


Our members and friends in Johannesburg and vicinity who would like to avail them- 
selves of the interesting books and publications of the Rosicrucian Order AMORC, and 
who, at the same time, wish to save themselves the time of securing these books and 
publications from San Jose, California, should visit Marditts Company Limited, 3 de 


Villiers Street, Johannesburg. South Africa. 


They stock a full line of Rosicrucian 


AMORC publications and supplies. They specialize only in the authentic AMORC 
Rosicrucian publications and will be glad to show them and explain the particular value 
of each without obligation to you. They will also mail direct to you upon request. 
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BASKET BOATS OF THE TIGRIS 


These basket-like boats, called Guffas, without stem or stern. have been the principal form of transportation on the Tigris River in Asia 
Minor for several thousand years. Herodotus, ancient Greek historian. makes reference to them in his book of travels. The natives float 


downstream in them to market with their small donkeys and wares. After their products have been sold they then break up their boats, sell 
them for fuel and ride home on their donkeys. 


(Underwood Photo.) 


- Balked 
By a Word! 


Does a Definition Stand Between 
You and Understanding? .... 


pe the lack of meaning of strange words and terms 
block your study progress? Do you find yourself caught 
in a web of uncertainty as to the inner, esoteric significance 
of mystical phrases? Are you one of the many who find 
the common dictionary inadequate in providing the true 
philosophical interpretation of rare words? Do you know 
the Rosicrucian definition of Spirit, Cosmic, Soul, Cosmic 
Consciousness, fourth dimension, harmonium, Karma, Nous, 
projection, shekinah, etc.? 
Stop guessing at truths. Obtain the “Rosicrucian Manual” 
and learn the proper meaning and use of all the unusual 
mystical words of your monographs. 


The Student's Guide 


Read between the lines of your lessons, by the aid of 
the “Rosicrucian Manual,” the student's guide book. 
It 1s an encyclopedia of ofhcial Rosicrucian terms and 
phrases. It also contains diagrams and explanations of 
all symbols and outlines of the habits and customs of the 
Order. Further, it has special instructive articles 
on such topics as the Great White Lodge and 
how to obtain psychic illumination. It is, in fact, 
many books in one. Profusely illustrated, large, 
bound in red silk cloth and stamped in gold, it is 
a magnificent reference work for all Rosicrucian 
students. It is priced, postpaid, at 


Only $2.35 per copy. 


ROSICRUCIAN SUPPLY BUREAU 
ROSICRUCIAN PARK SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


THE, PURPOSES iOF 


THE ROSICRUCIAN ORDER 


The Rosicrucian Order, existing in all civilized lands, is a non-sectarian 
fraternal body of men and women devoted to the investigation, study and 
practical application of natura] and spiritual laws. The purpose of the or- 
ganization is to enable all to live in harmony with the creative. constructive 
Cosmic forces for the attainment of health, happiness and peace. The Order 
is internationally known as “AMORC” (an abbreviation), and the AMORC 


in America and all other lands constitutes the only form of Rosicrucian 
activities united in one body for a representation in the international fed- 
eration. The AMORC does not sel] its teachings. It gives them freely to 
affiliated members, together with many other benefits. For complete in- 


Member of formation 


about the benefits and advantages of Rosicrucian association, 


“FUDOSI" write a letter to the address below, and ask for the free book “The Secret 
(Federation Uni- Heritage." Address Scribe S. P. C., in care of 


verselle des 
Ordres et 


AMORC TEMPLE 


Societes Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California, U. S. A. 
Tnitiatiques) (Cable Address: “AMORCO") 


Supreme Executive for the North and South American Jurisdiction 
H. SPENCER LEWIS, F. R., C., Ph. D. --- Imperator 


DIRECTORY 


PRINCIPAL AMERICAN BRANCHES OF THE A. M.O. R.C. 


The following are the principal chartered Rosicrucian Lodges and Chapters in the United States, its 
territories and possessions. The names and addresses of other American branches will be given upon wril- 


ten request. 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham: 


Birmingham Chapter. Convocation for ull grades, 

each Friday night, 7:30 p. m., Lodge room, Tul- 

wilder Hotel. Mrs. C. C. Berry. Master, 721 S. 

a AN or Mrs. E. D. Finch, Secretary, 1129 S. 
th Ave, 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles: 


Hermes Lodge, AMORC Temple. Mr. Lorenz 
Ernst, Master. Reading room and Inquiry office 
open daily except Sundays: 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
and 6 to 8 p.m.; Saturdays, 12 noon to 4 p. m. 
148 No. Gramercy Place. 


Oakland: 


Oakland East Bay Chapter. Geo. R. Russell, Mas- 
fer; Ruth Berntson. Secretary, phone Berkeley 
5381. Convocations 1st and 3rd Sundays, Pythian 
Castle, 12th and Alice Streets. 


Sacramento; 


Sacramento Chapter. Mr. Joseph O. Le Valley. 
Master. Meetings 1st and 3rd Tuesdays at 8:00 
p. m., Turn Verein Banquet Hall, 24th and J St. 
San Francisco: 

Francis Bacon Lodge, 1655 Polk St.; Mr. Frank 
C. Parker, Master. Mystical convocations for 
all members every 2nd and 4th Monday, 8 p.m. 
Office and reading room upen Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Friday, 7 tu 9 p.m. 


COLORADO 
Denver: 
Chapter Master, Mr. Walter Taylor, #44 St. Paul 
Street. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Thamas Jcfferson Chapter. Mrs. Nellie G. Hardy, 
Master. Meetings Confederate Memorial Hall, 
1322 Vermont Ave. N. W.. every Friday evening. 
8:00 p. m. Secretary, Mrs. Evelyn Paxton, 5357 
Broad Branch Rd., N. W. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago: 
Chicago Chapter No. 9. Mr. O. F. Haupt. Master; 
Mrs. Sue Lister Wastlund, Secretary. Telephone 
Randolph 9848. Reading room open afternoons 
and evenings. Sundays 2 to 5 only. Lakeview 
Blag., 116 S. Michigan Ave., Rooms 408-9-10. Lec- 
ture sessions for ALL membera every Tuesday 
night, 8 p. m. 
Chicago (Colored) Chapter No. 10. Mrs. Lulu 
Ford, Master; Mr. Robert S. Breckenridge, Sec- 
retary. Telephanes. Drexel 4267 and Hyde Park 
5776. Meetings every Friday night at 8 o'clock, 
12 W. Garfleld Blvd., Hall B. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston: 


The Marie Clemens Lodge. Walter Fitch, Secre- 
tary. Temple and Reading rooms, 739 Boylston 
St. Telephone Kenmore 9398. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit: 

Thebes Chapter No. 336. Mr. Wiliam Hitchman, 
Master: Mr. Ernest Cheyne, Secretary. Meetings 
at the Detroit Federation of Women’s Clubs, 4811 
2nd Avenue. every Tuesday, 8 p. m. Inquirers 
call dial phone Townsend 6-2967. 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis: 

St. Louis Chapter. Mr. Hubert C. Smith, Master. 
Melbourne Hotel, Grand Avenue and Lindell 
Blvd. Meetings first and third Tuesday of each 
month, 8 p. m. 


NEW JERSEY 


Newark: 

H., Spencer Lewis Chapter. Mr. George F. Hirsch- 
feld, Master. Meeting every Monday, 8:15 p. m., 
37 Washington St. 


NEW YORK 


Buffalo: 


Chapter Master, Mrs. George Marion, 693 Wash- 
ington Street. 


New York City: 


New York Chapter, 250 W. 57th SI. Mr. Carl H. 
Johnson, Master; Martha L. Mullins. Secretary. 
Inquiry and reading rooms open week days and 
Sundays, 1 to 8 p. m. 


Booker T. Washington Chapter. Mr, James M. 
Richards, Master, 159 W. 121st Street, Brooklyn; 
Ida F. Johnson, Secretary, 286 McDonough Si.. 
Brooklyn. Meetings every second and fourth 
Sunday at § p. m.. Y. M. C._A. Chapel, 180 W. 
135th Street. Inquirers call; Prospect 9-1079. 


OHIO 


Toledo: 


Chapter Master, Mr. Ralph E. Graham, Box 28, 
West Toledo, Ohio. 


FLORIDA 


Miami: 


Chapter Master, Mr. Clyde E. Holland, Rt. 3, Box 
1192, Little River Station, Miami. 


(Directory Continued on Next Page) 


OREGON 
Portland: 


Portland Rose Chapter meets every Thursday. 
8:00 p. m. at 714 S. W. ilih Ave, Robert G. Stone. 
Master, 1126 S. B. 50th Ave. Information by ap- 
pointment week days 9 to 5 at 405 Orpheum Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia: 


Benjamin Franklin Chapter of AMORC; Mr. 
Daniel K. Betts, Master. Meetings for all mem- 
bera every second and fourth Sunday. 7:30 p. m. 
at 1821 Ranstead St. 


Pitisburg: 


Penn. First Lodge. Mr. Ernest Jeffries, Master, 
tld Arch Street. 


Reading: 

Reading Chapter. Mr. R. K. Gumpf. Master; Mr. 
Lincoln Steigerwalt, Secretary. Meeting every 
Ist and 3rd Friday, 8:00 p. m.. Washington Hall, 
904 Washington Street. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle: 


AMORC Chapter 586. Mr. George A. Peterson, 
Master, Hemlock 1481: Mrs. Emma L. Holden. 
Secretary. 615 Terminal Sales Bldg., First Ave. 
and Virginia St. Reading room open week days 
11 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Visitors welcome. Chapter 
meetings each Monday, 8:00 p. m. 


WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee: 


Milwaukee Chapter. Mr. Fred C. Bond, Master; 
Miss Ellen Brown, Secretary, Meetings every 
Monday at 8 p.m. at 3431 W. Lisbon Avenue. 


Principal Canadian Branches and Foreign Jurisdictions 


The addresses of other foreign Grand Lodges, orthe names und addresses of their representatives will 


be given upon request. 


CANADA 
Toronto, Ontario: 


Mr. Joseph Benson, Master. Sessions lat and 3rd 
Sundays of the month, 7:00 p. m., No. 10 Lans- 
downe Avenue. 


Vancouver, British Columbia: 


Canadian Grand Lodge. AMORC. Dr. Kenneth 
B. Casselman, Master: Mr. Arthur V. PightHng, 
Secretary, AMORC Temple, 878 Hornby Street. 


Victoria, British Columbia: 


Victoria Lodge. Mr. J. V. Kent-Fawkes. Master. 
Inquiry office und reading room. 725 Courtney 
Sti.. Librarian, Mrs. C. Baugh-Alien, Phone E6939. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba: 


Charles Dana Dean Chapter, 2U4 Kensington 
Bldg. John Mearu, Master, 639 Valour Road. 
Sessions for all members on Tuesday ut 7:45 
p. m, from May through September, Other 
months at 2:45 p.m. on Sundays. 

AFRICA 
Acera: 
The Grand Lodge of the Gold Coast. AMORC. 
Mr. William Okai, Grand Master, P. O. Box 424, 


Accra, Gold Coast, West Africa. 


CHINA 
Shanghai: 


The United Grand Lodge of China. P. O. Box 513, 
Shanghai, Chinu, 


DENMARK 
Copenhagen: 
The AMORC Grand Lodge of Denmark. Mr. 
Arthur Sundstrup, Grand Master; Carli Ander- 


sen, S. R. C., Grand Secretary. Manogade 13th 
Strand. 


PUERTO RICO 
San Juan: 
Nefertiti Chapter of AMORC. Alice Brown, Mas- 
ter. Candina Street. Condado, Santurce, Puerto 


Rico Mr. Guillermo Gonzalez, Secretary, Meet- 
ings 1st and 3rd Thursdays. 


DUTCH and EAST INDIES 
Java: 
Dr. W. Th. van Stokkum, Grand Master: W. J. 
Visser, Secretary - General. Karangtempel 10 
Semarang. 
ENGLAND 
The AMORC Grand Lodge of Great Britain. Mr. 
Raymund Andrea, F. . Grand Master, 34 
Baywater Ave.. Westbury Park. Bristol 6. 
EGYPT 
Cairo: 


Cairo Information Bureau de la Rose Croix, J. 
Sapporta, Secretary, 27 Rue Salimon Pacha. 


Heliopolis: 
The Grand Orient of AMORC, House of the Tem- 
ple. M. A. Ramayvelim. F. R. C.. Grand Serre- 
tary. 26, Avenue Ismalia. 

FRANCE 
Dr. Hans Gruter. Grand Master. 
Corresponding Secretary, Mile. Jeanne Guesdon. 
56 Rue Gambetta, Villeneuve Saint Georges 
(Seine & Oisc). 

HOLLAND 
Amsterdam: 
De Rozekruisers Orde: Groot-Lodge der Neder- 


landen. J. Coops, Gr, Sect.. Hunzestraat 141. 
NEW ZEALAND 
Anckland: 


Auckland Chapter, AMORC. Mr. W. T. Humpsun, 
Master. 317 Victoria Arcade Bldg.. Shortland St. 
Inquiries. Phone 45-869. 


SWEDEN 


Grand Lodge ‘‘Rosenkorset.” 
F. R. C., Grund Master. 


SWITZERLAND 
AMORC. Grand Lodge. 21 Ave. Dupples, Lau- 
sanne; Dr. Ed. Bertholet., F. R. C., Grand Master, 
6 Blvd. Chamblandes. Pully-Lausanne; Pierre 


Genillard, Grand Secty., Surlac B. Mant Choisi, 
Lausanne. 


Anton Svanlund, 
Vastergatan 55, Malmo. 


Spanish-American Division 
Armando Font De La Jara, F. R. C., Deputy Grand Master; Ceeil A. Poole, F. R. C., Seey. General 
Direct inquiries regarding this division to the Secretary of the Spanish-American Division, Rosicrucian 


Park, San Jose, Californin, U. S. A. 


JUNIOR ORDER OF TORCH BEARERS 


A children's organization spunsored by the AMORC. 


For complete information as to its aims and benefits, address Secretary General, Junior Order, Rosicru- 


cian Park, San Jose, California. 
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HARNESSING THE SUN 


Not satisfied to let nature take her course, man is attempting to direct the tremendous energy of the sun into channels of his own device. 
Dr. C. S. Abbott, R. M. Clagett. and L. A. Fillman (left to right) are shown in Washington. D. C., with onyx section of the Abbott solar 
heater, which was demonstrated for the first time before a distinguished group of engineers and scientists attending a world power confer- 
ence in Washington, D.C. By means of reflectors the sun’s rays are concentrated on tubes mounted above each mirror. Within the tubes 


is a chemical compound which when heated to a temperature of 400 F. produces steam, thereby furnishing power to run an engine. 
(Acme Photo) 
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THE KEY TO SECRET WISDOM 


“In the beginning, like a bolt from the heavens 
spoken and from the 


mighty intonations of its sacred syllables there 


(= 


above, the word wa 
canw forth the creation of the universe 0 
elates a legend preserved by all mankind. 
Through the ages men hase searched for this 
lost word, probed the mysteries of nature, but 
found in its stead the seeree keys of wisdem. 
They unlock the hidden possibilities within 
every muan or woman, They reveal startling un 
used powers that make for a greater life. 


THIS SEALED BOOK-FREE 


For venturies this rare knowledge we 
cealed from those who would misuse if and ex 
tended only to those of higher vision, seeking 
a true mastery of life. A Sealest Book pri pared 
by the Rosierucians (not a religious organiza 
tion) reveals the plan whereby you may obtain 
this wealth of information leading to the greater 
joys and rewards of living. ... Write Seribe 
S., P. C..c oaddress below and ask for it. 


con- 


Sent without cost or obligation, 


THE ROSICRUCIANS 
AMOKIL 
SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


